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THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


WALK. - BY ROBERT COLLYER, 


THE WINTER 

I lived for years within a few minutes’ walk of 
a full view of Haworth town and church, yet 
never went to the place in my life, for the simple 
reason that it was one of those places where no one 
ever thought of going, if he could help it. A 
grim, hard place, poor as poverty; so poor that I 
remember the natives of villages round about 
had hit upona kind of common saying to de- 
scribe its chronic barrenness, and the utter futility 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


The busy city or the heated car, 

The unthinking crowd, the depot’s deafening jar, 
These me befit not, but the snow-clad hill 

From whose white steeps the rushing torrents fill 
Their pebbly beds, and as I look content 

At the red Farm house to the summit lent, 
There, underneath the hospitable elm, 

That broad ancestral tree, that is the helm 

To sheltered hearts,—not idly ask in vain,— 





Why was 1 born—the heritage of pain? 


The gliding trains desert the slippery road, 

The weary drovers wade to their abode ; 

I hear the factory bell, the cheerful peal 

That drags cheap toil from many a hurried meal. 
How dazzling on the hill-side shines the crust, 
A sheen of glory unprofaned by dust, 





And where thy wave. Stillriver, glides along, 
A stream of Helicon unknown in song, | 
The pensive rocks are wreathed in snow-drifts high, | 
That glance thro’ thy soft tones like witchery. | 


To Fancy we are sometimes company, | 
And Solitude’s the friendliest face;we sec. | 
Some serious village slowly thro’ to pace, 

No form of all its life thine own to trace ; 
Where the cross mastiff growls with blood-cast eye, | 
And barks and growls and waits courageously; | 
Its peaceful mansions my desire allure 

Not each to enter and its fate endure,— 


of any hope thata man there could have any 
choice in his ways of living. I heard it scores of 
times in my boyhood, long before the lives of 
those three fated sisters had made Haworth what 
Burns made *“ Auld Ayr.” <A poor fellow, com-- 
pletely corncred, would ask advice of one entire- 
ly unable to help him, and ten to one but the re- 
ply would be «* Thaa must do as they do at Ha- 
worth ; do asthaacan.’’ I have seen nothing of 
the descriptions given in any of the “articles” 
that makes so vivid as this saying, which had 
most likely percolated from the observations of 
centuries, the grim sense of its poorness in the 
mind of the natives of the dales. Far in my ear- 
liest boyhood, I remember what a dree, curious 
old standfast populatior? lingered all about places 
that are now flooded by a new race,‘the creation 


But fancy fills the window with its guest; 

The laughing maid,—her swain who breaks the jest ; 
The solemn spinster staring at the fire, 

Slow fumbling for his pipe, her solemn sire ; 

The A wi parson, fat with holy cheer, 

The butcher ruddy as the atmosphere ; 

The shopboy loitering with his parcels dull, 

The rosy school girls of enchantment full. 


of the springtime of commerce and manufactures, 
In the quaint old village of Ilkiey, the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet had been carried to their 
long home, and rested quietly in the same spot, 
ever since it was one of the cities of the Brigantes, 
and the Olicana of Strabo. ‘This village, a few 


Away from these the solitary farm 
Has for the mind a strange domestic charm, 

On some keen winter morning when the snow, 
Heaps roof and casement, lane and meadow through 
Yet in those walls how many a heart is beating, 
What spells of joy, of sorrow, there are grecting ! 
One dreads the post, as much the next, delay, 

Lest precious tidings perish on their way. 

The graceful Julia sorrows to refuse 

Her teacher’s mandate, while the boy let loose 
Drags out his sied to coast the tumbling hill, 
Whence from the topmost height to the low rill, 
Shot like an arrow from the Indian’s bow, 
Downward he bursts, life, limb, and all below 

The maddening joy his dangerous impulse gives ; 

In age, how slow the crazy fact revives! 





Afar, I track the railroad’s gradual bend, 
I feel the distance, feel the silence lend | 
A far romantic charm, the Farm-house still, | 
And spurn the road that plods the weary hill.— 
When like an avalanche the thundering car | 
Whirls past, while bank and rail deplore the jar. | 
The wildly piercing whistle thro’ my ear, 
Tells me I fright the anxious engineer ;— | 
1 turn,—the distant train and hurrying dell, | 
Of the far crossing and its dangers tell. | 
And yet upon the hill-side sleeps the farm, 
Nor maid or man or boy to break the charm. 

} 

| 


Delightful Girl! youth in that Farm-house old, 

The tender darling in tht tender fold,— 

Thy promised hopes fulfilled as nature sought 

With days a. * vears the income of thy thought ; 
Sweet and ne’er cloying. beautiful yet free, 
Of truth the best, of utter constancy; | 
Thy cheek whose blush the mountain wind laid on, | 
Thy mouth whose lips were rosebuds in the sun ; 

Thy bending neck, the graces of thy form, | 
Where art could heighten but ne’er spoil the charm ; | 
Pride of the village school for thy pure word, H 
Thy pearls alone those glistening sounds afford ; 
Sure in devotion, guileless and content, 
The old farm-house is thy right element. | 
Constance! such maids as thou delight the eye, 
In all the Nashua’s vales that round me lie! 


And thus thy brother was the man no less,— j 
Bred ofthe fields and with the wind’s impress. 

With hand as open as his heart was free, } 
Of strength half-fabled mixed with dignity. 

Kind asa boy, he petted dog and hen, 
Coaxed his slow steers, nor seared the crested wren. | 
And not far off the spicy farming sage, | 
Twisted with heat and cold, and cramped with age, | 
Who grunts at all the sunlight thro’ the year | 
And springs from bed cach morning with a cheer. 

Of all his neighbors he can something tell,— } 
Tis bad, whate’er, we know,and like it well!— 
The bluebird’s song he hears the first in spring, 
Shoots the last goose bound south on freezing wing. 


Ploughed and unploughed the fields look all the same, 
White as the youth’s first love or ancient’s fame 5 
Alone the chopper’s axe awakes the hills, 

And echoing snaps the ice-eneumbered rills, 

Deep in the snows he wiclds the shining tool, 

Nor dreads the icy blast, himself as cool. 

Seck not the parlor, nor the den of state 

For heroes brave, make up thy estimate 
From there tough bumpkins clad in country mail, 
Free as their air and full without detail, 


| 


No gothie arch our shingle Postum boasts,— 
Its pine cathedral is the style of posts,— 

No crumbling abbey draws the tourist here 
To trace thro’ ivied windows pictures rare, 
Not the first village squire allows his name, 
From aught illustrious or debauched by fame. 


That sponge profane who drains away the bar 
Of yon poor inn, extracts the mob‘s huzza ; 
Conscious of morals lofty as their own, 
The glorious Democrat,—his life a loan. 
And mark the preacher nodding o’er the creed, 
With wooden text, his heart too soft for need. 
The Esculapius of the little state, 

typhus sage, sugars his pills in fate, 

uries three paticuts to adorn his gig, 
Buys foundered dobbins or consumptive pig ; 
His wealthy pets he kindly thins away, 
Gets in their wills,—then kills them in a day. 
Nor shall the strong schoolmaster be forgot, 
With fatal eye who boils the grammar pot, 
Blessed with large arms he deals contusions round, 
While even himself his awful hits confound. 


Pregnant the hour when at the tailor’s store, 
Some dusty Bob a mail bangs thro’ the door, 
Sleek with good living, virtuous as the Jews, 
Phe village squires look wise—desire the news. 
The paper come, one reads the falsehood there, 
A trial lawyer, lank jawed as despair. 

Here, too, the small oblivious deacon sits, 
Once gross with proverbs, now devoid of wits, 
And still by courtesy he fecbly moans, 

Thread bare conjunctions in more threadbare tones. 
Sly yet demure, the village lads crowd in, 
Pretty as angels, ripe in petty sin. 

And thejpostimaster, suction-hose from birth, 
Che hardest and the tightest screw on earth. 


A truce to these reflections, ae I see 

The winter's orb burn thro’ yon leafless tree, 

W here tar beneath the track Stllriver runs, 

And the vast hill side makesa thousand suns, 

This crystal air, this soothing orange sky, 

Possess our lives with their rich sorcery. 

We thankful muse on that superior power, 

That with his splendor loads the sunset hour, 

And by the glimmering streams and solemn woods 
In glory walks and charms our selitudes. 





PROVERBS, 
Welch. 


Three things that never growrusty: The money of 
the benevolent, the shoes of the butcher's horse, and 
a woman's tongue. 

Three things as good as their better: Dirty water 
to quench a fire, an ugly wife to a blind man, anda 
wooden sword to a coward. 

Italian. 

Nature, time, and patience are the greatest physi- 
cians in the world, 

He that has no pense in his purse should have hon- 
ey in his moath. 

An egg to.day is better than a hen to-morrow. 

If envy were a fever, everybody would be sick. 

There are no woree quarrels than between weet. | 


miles from Haworth, was a good pattern of the 
antique life in all those places. I remember one 
hale old patriarch who prided himself on being 
the man who saved the only oat-cake left in the 
whole town when a detachment of the Scotch 
rebels made araid upon it in the '45, Being 
then a baby, his mother put the cake in the cra- 
dle, and put the bed over it, and the baby over 
the bed, and so saved her cake. In my early life 
I used to wonder why a family with the name of 
Ickringill had the pleasant privilege cf having 
the church-bells chimed whenever one of that 
blood died. For all others the bell was tolled. 
When I asked after the custom, I was told that it 
had always been so; and they being a wild, reck- 
less set toa man, I concluded that in some remote 
age the natives had been so glad to get rid of 
them that they had turned the sign of sorrow in- 
to one of rejoicing, until in my reading I stum- 
bled over the fact that the family name was a 
Danish one, and the custom of chiming at fune- 
rals was Danish, too. So then I saw how they 
must have been of the old wild stock that invaded 
and overran those regions long before the Con- 
quest. The reckless fire in the blood was still 
there, and the custom for the dead had been held 
fast for a thousand years on the same spot, but 
all memory of the fierce Viking, with his ship- 
full of robbers, had utterly faded away. Speak- 
ing of bells brings back the memory of the only 
pleasant thing I ever linked into any idea about 
Haworth, in those early times. The bells in the 
old gray tower were full of a fine strong melody. 
The ringers were famous for their skill, and the 
church stands well for tossing the sound out over 
the great brown moorlands that stretch away 
from it in every direction. As I grew up into 
the age of }oetry and romance, very few things 
gave ine a purer pleasure than to start on a bright 
clear Sabbath morning, in the early summer, with 
a new book, (all books were new then,) for along, 
walk over the moorlands, a long, quiet com- 
munion with my author, and to hear the Ha- 
worth bells ringing out through the still air. 

I suppose the mount of transfiguration 1s not 
so hard to climb in early youth as it becomes by- 
and. by, and that may have had something to do 
with the intense enjoyment of those mornings. 
As I now remember them—the clear, still air, 
the blue sky, the moors shimmering and glanc- 
ing in the morning sunst:ine—above all, the rich, 
clear sound of those bells floating along, filling 
the air, mingling with the song of the sky-lark 
ond linnet, it seemed at some moments as if the 
heavens had lowered themselves and come down, 
and I was listening to broken fragments from the 
song of the imme: iate angels, and the sound of 
the harpers harping on the sea of glass. And 
looking back into those times, which were also 
those of the girlhood of Charlotte Bronte, I feel 
how the same pleasant thing must have cheered 
her sometimes in her long walk over the moors,— 
for the ringing was not confined to the Sabbath. 
At every rural wedding the ringers were sure to 
be ready the moment the happy pair came out of 
church, to strike up their welcome ; and early on 
every Christmas eve you were sure to hear them, 
and a!l through the night, at intervals, there came 
sound and then silence through the dale, now 
the bells, and then the coarse but musical voices 
of men and women, telling how, 

“ While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.’’ 

So, also, New Year's night, the bells ever 
sounded to tell the story of the Old and the New, 
And with the lights that shine on that old parson- 
age now, one thinks tenderly of those that lay 
there listening, or went about the dim room feel- 
ing if not saying, the burden of the great song :— 


** Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The vear ts going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 


Ring in’ the valiant man and free— 

The larger heart, the kindiier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 

Ring iu the Christ that is to be.” 


And I have wondered sometimes whether this 
one pleasant thing in Haworth, had not some 
subtle influence leading them when they must 
perforce come before the world to write these 
names on their title-pages, Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, 

The competition between church and chapel 
in those past times was incessant and relent- 
less. Church had the vantage-ground of 
ancient prestige. The Yorkshireman of the dales 
Gearly loves the old chapel, prospered by the di- 
rect and homely sermons of its blacksmiths and 
shoemakera, Believing with all their heart, they 
preached with all their might. The most unfair 
thing in the pictures of Charlotte Bronte, is 
when she girds at the “ Methodies,”’ and it tells 
better than anything else how the small irrita- 
tions of children lost from the Sunday-school, 
and members from the congregation, fretted her 
in spite of herself. The great heart of the woman 
looking out at the world, and the local heart of 
the parson’s daughter looking intothe country 
church and school, are not the same thing. With 
the deepest reverence for the one, I know too 


when she gathered the material for her books,, The London Spectator, commenting upon this 
not to know that she is entirely unfair in her/ picture of Napoleon, observes that ‘as the chap- 
treatment of Dissenters. The progress of all par- | ter circulates slowly among the educated circle 
ties in a higher care and culture in the most sa- of Europe, its effect upon the Lower Empire, 
cred things had already made a great difference | upon Louis Napoleon, and the men who built 
thirty years ago, ‘The church was not near soj in blood the throne they support by terror, will 
careless, or the chapel so coarse as it had been, | be heavier than that of a great defeat. For the 
but it was notoriously the chapel that had put interests of the ruler of France, General Forey 
the church on her mettle, and that kept her to, had better have lost the Mexican army, than 
her work. And in spite of trenchant oe English gentleman have written those hun- 
and oversight, there were strange doings some- | dred plain spoken pages. There has been noth- 
times in one or another of the churches. I can | ing like them since the Roman Emperor closed 
just remember the parson in a country church, fen sketch of ‘Tiberius, and so stamped the Caes- 
reading prayers one day, and when the people’ ar’s portrait into the minds of men that seventeen 
had settled down for their sermon, he told them | hundred years after his death, he, a man who 
that he had lost it coming from Denton, (the old | performed no deeds and left no mouuments, who 
home of the Fairfax family,) so he must send | bought no panegyrics, and founded no dynasty, 
them home with the benediction. And of| is as familiar to culivated men as if he were still 
another, a man of great power, who used to boast living to impale them for exciting his suspicion.”’ 
that he could preach, drink, or hunt with any | 
man he ever saw. Of another, to whose house | d 
the wardens went one Saturday, to ask if he| French Nobility. 
would say the prayer for rain, as the crops were; A very dull book, just published, draws at- 
in danger of drying up—to which he replied, tention to a very interesting subject—the his- 
‘Certainly, but I know it will be useless unless were vid the French nobility, from the M tiara 
ia | 1789 to the present year of grace, 1863. A 
the wind changes."” Of one parish clerk, who, | Monsieur N. Batjin has undertaken to sketch 
when the curate, was about to leave, gave notice | the life, death, and resurrection of the ‘‘ no- 
that next Sunday, Mr. B, would preach his | bleese de France” by means of a large pair of 
funeral sermon. And another, a poet, uncon- | Scissors and a weighty paste-pot, with a com- 


sciously reading out a verse he had made in| Plete file of the funniest Se ono 
ne ** Eils- 


praise of a lady, instead of the hymn. Poor fel- | eae se go Pca together, 
low ! he died the othr day unmarried and alone. | qy]] reading though it is, forms a strange kal- 
Of yet another clerkly poet, who, to honor the eidoscopic picture, the examination of which 
visit of the bishop, all unknown to the parson, | suggests a crowd of moral, social, and politi- 


made a psalm, and at the time when the psalm | Cal retlections. Scene the first gives the famous 
: | sitting of the Assemblée Nationale of June 

ho ome in, announced “A psalm of my own | ya : * s 
should . . . he ® ye y | 19, 1790, in which the French nobleese and eve- 
composing — rything attaching thereto was suppressed ‘‘for- 
“ Ye little hills why do you skip, /ever.” Forfull twelve years after, there was 
And wherefore do ye hop? | not the vestige of a nobility in France, till 





From the Spectator. 


| not unfrequently manage, toe, to send it down 
to posterity by getting it aflixed to some off- 
cial document, such as a certificate of being 
baptised, or having had the small-pox, which 
at once stamps it as bona fide for all future 
generations. 
ing way in the lower, they lose ground in the 
upper classes. Scarce any of the leading 
statesmen of France for the last thirty years 
have sought or accepted a title; and even 


regime disdain to be anything but simple un- 
titled senators. 
office, the Secretary of State for War is the 
only one whom the Emperor has been able to 
| persuade to accept the title of count, while 
the rest are content to bear the intliction of 

















But while titles are thus gain- | 


most of the present leaders of the Imperial | 


Of all the ministers now in| 


ART. 

REFLECTIONS UPON DINORAH. 
| Let not the reader suppose that we mean to 
| cast any reflections upon the pretty goatherdess 
of this name, or upon the pretty artist, Cordier, 
| who represents her. We say at the outset that 
| Dinorah is a well-behaved young lady, and that 
| Angiolina is a pleasing singer and fair actress. 
The Opera which we heard on Saturday after- 
, hoon was upon a rare and pathetic subject, to wit 
—Gotp. It opens,—the Opera, that is,—with a 
| Symphony (which might have been taken for an 
| Overture if the programme had not stated other- 

wise,) which gives musically the first act of the 


| the inevitable Legion of Honor, the aristocrat-| Opera. Think of it! The curtain doesn’t rise, 
ic lustre of which is softened by the addition | the actors are having a good time in the green 


of quarterly payments. Even the ancient no- 
bles of France, evidently do not take much 
pride in patrician blood, but value the jing- 
ling guinea infinitely higher. 
| marries, without scruple, the daughter of a 
Mirés, and everywhere genealogical parch- 
| ments are exchanged with great eagerness for 
the coupons of the Bourse. On the other 
hand, a psuedo noblesse is notably multiply- 
ing among the lower classes, a miscellaneous 
}mob in silk and rags. No statistics on the 
| subject have come out of Monsieur Batjin’s 
| paste-pot, but it is certain that the number of 
}modern French ‘‘ nobles” has reached an al- 
| most fabulous amount. ‘There was never lack 
| of noblesse in France—on the list of patrician 
| emigres published by the French Government 
in October, 1800, there were no less than 
one hundred and forty-five thousane? names, 





A Polignac | 


-| on the bassoon that the inhabitants of 


| room, and yet—such is the power of music—they 
| are represented by certain flats and sharps which 
| sing and pray and make love in their places! So 
| important is the Opera book just here (to the un- 
| cultivated ear) that in listening and reading what 
the sounds mean, many have occasion to bless the 
invention of Faust, and the art of Meyerbeer in 
; the same breath. Not that we, dear reader, had 

any use for such printed interpretation. Ohno! 
| We knew at once from certain monastic sounds 
were 
‘in the habit of making an annual pilgrimage to 
'Ploermel; we knew it was annual by a certain 
| long drawn note on the oboq We detected in an 
| instant from the violins that in this procession 
| were two lovers; and the flutes whispered to us 
that their names were Dinorah and Hoel. A 





| but at this moment the tide has becume quite | 
overwhelming ; and in some respects the so-| #70ng cornet passage advised us that Dinorah’s 


cial position of the French nodlesse seems to | father’s house was struck by lightning (in B flat) 
| have sunk lower even than that of the wretch-| and utterly consumed. Hoel is submerged in (C 
led German Adel or the superabundant hidal-_ minor) tears. He sees that Dinerah is very poor 

roship of Spain. Only , - there |. ¢ ‘ . : 
over Spain. Only the other day the rein fact, that her dowry will be nothing whatever. 


| was a well authenticated story in Galignani | Whereupot:Gol rises 16 an . 3 
| : ises to an enormous premium 


|of a French count, one Monsieur le Comte de 


Is it because that ye have come 
To see my Lord Bishop? ”’ | 


| 
I believe they did not let him give out any 
more. - 
I may not forbear to mention the wonderful | 
truth of Charlotte Bronte’s pictures of Yorkshire 
life. Living in the same localities. able to idene 
tify the places in Jane Eyre from her accurate | 
drawings, wherever she has no such bias as I have | 
noted, she is sharp and distinct as the photograph. | 
Her bits of dialect in her first book, are purely 
true to Haworth. ‘Ten miles makes a difference | 
of speech to the ear of a native. When I read | 
Jane Eyre, it was on this side the Atlantic, and 
the authorship had not then transpired, yet it 
carried me back, and set me down in the dear old 
birth place, and made me hear voices in the home- 
ly old tongue, and walk again over the brown | 
moorlands, listening to the bells sounding out | 
trom the gray old tower of the church at Ha- | 


| Napoleon created, step by step, a new insti- 
tution on the ruins of the old one. The Em- 
peror’s feeling on the subject is graphically 
expressed in a conversation at St. Helena, 
reported by Las Cases. ‘‘ I rose from out of 
the crowd,” he exclaimed ; ** it was necessary 
to build a wall round my person to prevent 
my being slapped on the back by every ad- 
venturer. The French are naturally inclined 
to undue familiarity ; and I particularly had 
to guard myself against those who had jumped 
both feet together to the; top of society.” 
However, deeply as he felt the necessity of 
the ** wall” of rank and etiquette in his own 
position, Napoleon went to work with extra- 
ordinary carefulness in the formation of the 
new aristocracy. The first stone of this new 
establishment he laid in May, 1802, in the 
decree organizing the chivalric order of the 
Legion of Honor. ‘This was followed in 
May, 1804, by the appointment of a number 
of high dignitaries of State, with magnificent 
titles, and still more magnificent incomes. 
There was but a step now to the creation of 


worth. | a hereditary nobility, which took place on the 
11th of March, 1808. On that day, solemn 
'Cambacéres, ‘‘ Prince arch-chancellor of the 
NAPOLEON AND HIS NOBILITY. ‘empive,” went in great pomp to the Senate, 
| desiring the members of this most unintluen- 
tial body to ‘‘register” an Imperial decree 
for the institution of a new noblesse, based on 
merit and money. The terms were liberal. 
An income of 200,000 francs, or 8,000J. per 
| annum, entitled the possessor to a dukedom ; 
a fortune of 30,000 frances, or 1,2001., brought 
with it a claim to be a count; one of 15,000 
francs, or 6001., justified a baronet; and 
The state of the President seems to have | 3,000 franes, or 1201. a year, a knighthood. 
been very much like what it had been in for- | According to the the terms of the law, the 
mer times at Strasburg and at Boulogne, | claimants to nobility were to institute fiefs of 
and what it was years afterwards at Magenta | the value settled by the Imperial decree ; but 
and Solferino. He did not on any of these this arrangement was gradually overruled, 
five occasions so give way to fear, as to prove | and tong before the fall of Napoleon, a new 
| that he had less self-control in moments of | noblesse had grown up in France, with all but 
| danger than the common run of peaceful citi- imaginary incomes. Meanwhile the statute 
zens; but on all of them he showed that, of the Assemblée Nationale abolishing the 
| though he had chosen to set himself heroic ancient nobility had not been repealed by the 
‘tasks, his temperament was ill-fitted for the | Imperial Government; but was upheld, on 
‘hour of battle, and for the crisis of an adven-| the contrary, in a very serious manner, for 
|ture. For, besides that (in common with the | the benefit of the new institution. The latter 
‘bulk of mankind) he was without resource and soon acquired large dimensions; though the 
"presence of mind, when he imagined that dan-' exact statistics of the new patrician body are 
_ger was really quite close upon him; his com-| not given by Monsieur Batjin, for the simple 
_plexion, and the dismal looks he wore intimes | reason that there is silence on the subject in 
‘of trial, were always against him. From, the Moniteur Universel. 
‘some defect perhaps in the structure of the) Treading in the footsteps of his great uncle, 
‘heart or the arterial system, his skin, when’ Louis Napoleon naturally felt very unwilling 
he was in a state of alarm, was liable to be! to be ‘‘ slapped on the back,” and when only 
suffused with a greenish hue. This discolor-| President of the Republic—long before be- 
‘ation might be a sign of high moral courage, | coming ‘* Prince president,” and longer still 
because it would tend to show that the spirit | before being wrapped in the Imperial purple, 
| was warring with the flesh ; but still it does not issued a decree restoring the noblesse, ancient 
| indicate that condition of body and soul which | as well as modern. This ordinance was insert- 
| belongs to a true king of men in the hour of | ed in the ever obedient Moniteur on the 25th 
danger, and enables him to give heart and| of January, 1852, and the consequence of its 
impulsion to those around him. It is obvious promulgation was such a high tide of nobility 
too, that an appearance of this sort would be | as had never before been seen in France. 
| damping to the ardor of the bystanders. |The country absolutely swarmed with “ aris- 
: | tocrats,” till it was sneeringly said to be diffi- 
Of his Character. cult to get a footman of lesser rank than a 
| If his intellect was of a poorer quality than count, or a house-porter inferior to a baron. 
|men supposed it to be at the time of the An- All the efforts of the Government to shut the 
‘glo French alliance, it was much above the | ee of assumption proved fruitless for 
‘low guage which people used to assign to it 'a while. What with the numerous descend- 
‘inthe earlier period which began in 1836, and | ants of the ancient aristocracy of birth, the 
ended at the close of 1851. That which had) bearers of Napoleonic titles of merit and 
so long veiled his cleverness from the knowl- | money, and the countless dignitaries appoint- 
edge of mankind was the repulsive nature of ed by the Old as well as the New Bourbons, 
the science at which he labored. Many men it almost seemed as if at least one moiety of 





We select from Mr. Kinglake’s history cf the 
(Crimean War, and from the London Spcctator, | 
Various passages of interest concerning the Em- | 
peror and his institutions. 


Mr. Kinglake’s Opinion of Napoleon’s Tempera- 
ment. 





| 
| 
| 


' tinacious in any controversy. 


before him had suffered themselves to bring the inhabitants of France had become enno- 
craft into politics. Many more, toiling in 
humbler grades, had applied their cunning 
skill to the conflicts which engage courts of 
law; but no living man, perhaps except 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, had passed the hours 
of a studious youth and the prime of a 
thoughtful manhood, in contriving how to ap- 
nly stratagem tothe science of jurisprudence. 
t was not, perhaps, from natural baseness, 
‘that his mind took this bent. The inclina- 
tion to sit and sit planning for the attain- 
ments of some object of desire—this indeed, 
was his nature. 
* * * For years the Prince pursued his 
, strange calling: and by the time his studies 
were over, he had become skilled. Long be- 
fore the moment had come for bringing his 
crooked science into use, he had learned how 
to frame a consitution which should seem to 
enact one thing, and really to enact another. 
He knew howto put the word ‘jury “in 
laws which robbed men of their freedom. He 
could set the snare which he called ‘‘ univer- 
sal suffrage. He knew how to strangle a na- 
tion in the night-time with the thing he called 
a Flieavwucte” *  * * It is believed 
that men do him wrong who speak of him as 
void of all idea of truth. He understood 
truth, and in conversation he habitually pre- 
ferred it to falsehood, but his truthfulness, 
(though not perhaps contrived for such an 
end) sometimes became a means of decep- 
tion, because after generating confidence it 
would suddenly break down under the pres- 
sure of a strong motive. He could maintain 
friendly relations with a man, and speak 
frankly and truthfully to him for seven years, 
and then suddenly deceive him. Of course, 
men finding themselves suddenly ensnared by 
what had appeared to be honesty in his char- 
acter, were naturally inclined to believe that 
evéry semblance of a good quality was a 
mask ; but it is more consistent with the prin- 
ciples of human nature to believe that a 
truthfulness continuing seven years was a 
genuine remnant of virtue, than that it was a 
, mere preparation for falsehood. His doubt- 
| ing and undecided nature was a help to con-' 
/cealment ; but men got so wearied in follow- 
jing the oscillations of his mind, that their 
| suspicions in time went to to rest; and then, : 
hen, when he saw that they were quite 
tired of predicting he would do a thing, he 


much of how all those things stood in the times gently stole out and did it. 


bled, leaving titular claims more or less re- 
mote to the remaining half of the popula- 
tion. Seeing that this state of things did not 
at all fulfil the object intended in the creation 
and resurrection of an Imperial noblesse, the 
Government of Napoleon ILI. laid several 
propositions beiore the Chambers in 1455 and 
1856, with a view of hedging in the ‘* institu- 
tion.” However, the legislative body, other- 
wise so docile in the hands of its Imperial 
master, openly mutinied against any restric- 
tions upon titular honours, the matter being 
versonal to most of its honorary members. 
Put if the Corps Legislatif was obstinate, the 
Emperor was still more so, and finally, after 
long discussions and negotiations, the Cham- 
ber, on the 28th of May, 1858, adopting a 
law imposing moderate penalties on the use 
of unauthorized titles of nobility. According 
to the terms of this law, which is still in force, 
every bearer of ‘‘honorary distinctions not 
justitied by proof,” is to be mulcted in a fine 
varying from 200. to 400/., besides publishing 
the case, at his own expense, in the leading 
newspapers The statute, thus worded, was 
sufficiently vague to remain without any effect 
whatever, and the Government therefore has- 
tened to interpret and expand it by a series 
of new ordinances, the cycle of which is 
scarcely completed at the preseut moment. 
Besides the repressive measures, however, 
Napoleon III. had recourse also to active or- 
ganization, the chiet feature of which was the 
creation of a ‘‘ council of the seal of titles” 
—Conseil du Sceau des Titres—appointed on 
the 8th of January, 1859, and modelled after 
the similar institution of the first empire. 
To this council—a Herald's College—is left 
the verification of all existing titles of noblesse 
and their inscription in the Golden Book of 
France. But this supreme authority and 
court of appeal can only act ‘‘on demand ;” 
and the machinery is at a standstill unless put 
in movement either by the bearer of a tit!e or 
a disputer of the same. So that the position 
and limit of French ** aristocracy ” is in real- 
ity now as unsettled as it has been for the last 
half a century. 

It seems certain, however, that at this mo- 
ment no value whatever attaches to aristo- 
cratic titkes—inclading the oldest form, the 
simple de—among the upper classes in France. 
Adventurers are as fond as ever of sticki 
a high-sounding epithet to their names, 


| Rouil, who had taken to show his wife in ex- 


| hibitions at village fairs. ‘The noble countess | 


happened to be above the French average 
| size—being probably five feet six, or there- 
| about—and the ingenious count took advan- 
| tage thereof for exhibiting his illustrious bet- 
|ter-half as a ‘* giantess ” in a caravan, at the 
| moderate charge of two sous, or a penny a 
‘head. The idea of thus turning an honest 
penny, instead of organizing swindling com- 
‘panies and rigging the Bourse, as many of 
‘his noble brethren do, redounds to the honor 


of Monsieur le Comte de Rouil, and proves, | 
| besides, that the members of the French no- | 


_blesse have not lost their esprit together with 
their fortunes. But that their numbers are 
| fatally large seems to admit of no dispute ; 


things will not remain without influence on 
| the history of the third empire. ‘The ‘* wall” 


| which Cxsar the First wished to build around | 


ihis sacred person has now become so large 
;as to leave personal protection out of the 
question. A thousand nobles may be made 


serviceable ; but half a million must needs be | 


| worse than useless. The mighty, clamoring, 
| poverty-stricken host of modern French no- 
| blesse can scarcely prevent the ignominy of a 
/new Cesar being ‘* slapped on the back.” 





PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. V. 
Gen. B. F. Butler. 

| Reader, have you ever seen Harper’s Ferry? 
' The place has now a quite revolutionary renown, 
‘and, strange to say, its physical history is revo- 
'lutionary. ‘The view is the wildest relic of cha- 
| os on this continent, And this is its story: Two 
‘rivers made efforts at tunnelling a mountain- 
‘chain which obstructed their passage to the sea. 
Neither was able to do it. So they ran along at 
| the base of the mountains, until finally they met 
|each other; then forming an alliance they hurled 
| themselves against the mountain in one volume ; 
the fortress was battered down, its giant walls 
‘scattered here and there on every side, and the 

triumphant torrent hastens on to the sea. 

I have lately looked upon Gen. Butler’s face 
for the first time, and it has seemed to be a trans- 
,cript of Harper's Ferry, It seems to have been 
formed by some violent action of metaphysical 
| forces, and some of the features are at war with 

others. ‘The forehead overhangs like a table-rock 
the defective eyes, the nose is a cliff over a weak 
mouth, We should anticipate in such a charac- 
ter terrible contradictions. 

The forchead indicates reflection, almost to the 
extent of poetry; it indicates, also, a remarkable 
breadth of powers. ‘The man would be capable 
in many directions. 

The eyes indicate full power of expression. 

| Their rays are cold and hard as stcel. 
| The nose indcates force; but is that of a self- 
ish, acquisitive man. 

The mouth is not good. 

| ing, and is lacking in frankness. 


It indicates schem- 


or rather the brain predominates over it fully. 
The chin indicates intense and various mental 
“activity and acumen. 
The form is that of aman who would be per- 
He would beable 
to weary out an opponent at the bar or in acam- 


| paign. 


On the whole, he is a man on whose faults we 
should look with leniency, owing to the fatal 


forces which are somewhat chaotically mingled 


in him ; although wegshould not be in a hurry 
to invest a large amount of confidence in him. 

‘There is nc reason to disbelieve, but every 
reason to hope, that the higher forces in him so 
long—like the Shenandoah and the Potomac— 
prevented by the strong barriers of interest and 
pride, have at length been combined for the ser- 
vice of his country, and that they have really 
broken down those barriers, and that his course 
will henceforth be free and full in the channel of 
principle. 

He may rest assured that if this is so, he has 
done as much to free himself from his internal 
rebels, as he has to strike down those of his coun- 


try. 





AN INSECT SAMSON. 

Every one who has taken the common Lec- 
tle in his hand knows that its limbs, if not 
remarkable for agility, are very powerful, but 
I was not prepared for so Samsonian a teat 
as that I have just witnessed. When the in- 
sect was brought to me, having no box imme- 
diately at hand, I was at loss where to put it 
until I could kill it; but a quart-bottle full of 
milk being on the table, I placed the beetle 
for the present under that, the hollow at the 
bottom allowing him room to stand upright. 
Presently, to my surprise, the bottle began 
to move slowly, and glide along the smooth 
table, propelled by the muscular power o 
the imprisoned insect, and continued for some 


time to perambulate the surface, to the aston- | 


ishment of all who witnessed it. The weight 


been less than three pounds and a half, while 
‘that of the beetle was about half an ounce ; 
| so that it readily moved a weight 112 times 
exceeding its own. A better notion than fig- 
‘ures can convey will be obtained of this fact 
‘by supposing a lad of fifteen to be impris- 
| oned under the great bell of St. Paul's, which 
weighs 12,000 pounds, and to move it to and 
fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing with- 
ia.—Prof. Goss. 


jand itis highly probable that this state of 


‘There is not much of the ‘‘beast’’ about Butler, | 


|(in C sharp). Hoel takes counsel ot the usual 
| dark and evil powers who deal in such metals, 
and finds that he must spend a year in spare diet 
and loneliness, and then that a goat (probably 
what in this country we should call a buil or bear) 
; would conduct him to hidden treasures (in D 
| sharp). All this, gentle reader, you wiil perceive 
| can be only understood by “the highest musical 
| proficiency,” so the libretto states. You have not 
| forgotten, we hope, that in all the above the cur- 
| tain does not rise. In short, Meyerbeer prophet- 
ically shows us how music may effect the ‘‘ abol- 
ishment” of the theatre. He has only to goon 
in the line he has undertaken, to personify whole 
dramas in Ut re mi fa sol la si do. - We shall ex- 
pect to greet anew Opera from him soon, to be 
called, perhaps ‘The loves of the Scale.” A 
and B will be cruel parents, C and D ardent 1s- 
ers, E and F tirst and second bandits, G a hermit. 
| The majors will part the lovers who are minors, 
who elope and take refage with G. E and F ina 
| scaly way rob A and B, who are hunting up C 
/and D.. They are picked up by G, who lectures 
| them and makes them promise to bless C and D, 
; Who thereupon come from the hermit’s cell. We 
| offer this suggestion to Meyerbeer, gratis. 
| Inthe drama, in which the composer conde- 
scends (for the sake of the vulgar) to put a small 
| portion of his narrative, we find this young Dino- 
| rah coming in suddenly upon a superstitious bag- 
| pipist named Corentino, who is much alarmed, 
' imagining her one of those spirits who compel a 
man to dance until he falls dead,—a slight exas- 
| peration of their style when in the flesh. 

Then comes Hoel who wishes to get the gold. 
Some experienced broker has informed him that 
the person who deals with it,—who first touches 
the hoarded treasure,—will get his fingers burnt 

, in the trade,—in fact, must die. So the disinter- 
ested Hoel desires to use Corentino as a catspaw 
for the yellow chestnuts. He tells him he will 
, give him half the treasure if he will go with him 
and get it. 
| Meanwhile Dinorah has gone crazy. Having 
‘been deserted, as she fears by her lover, and twice 
' thought to be a ghost, sle imagines herselt a real 
actual ghost; in this absent-minded and absent- 
bodied (as she supposes) condition, she dances and 
sings to her shadow. ‘ihis scene was much 
| heightened in effect by the sympathetic dancing 
back and forth of a clump of trees on the left 
through the skill of an artistic scene shifter. 

Then Hoel and Corentino start after the gold. 
They meet Dinorah at a large waterfall, with a 
log-bridge over it. Corentino conceives the idea 
of getting Dinorah to touch the gold first. Her 

‘goat runs over the bridge—she follows, fulls in, 
‘and Hoel plunges after her. 

When the curtain rises next time the magic 
| falls have disappeared ; we know they are magic 
! falls for all the trees, &c., which were around them 
lremain just as they were when the falls were 


there ! 
Dinorah has only fainted. She is recovered 
| from swooning and craziness by the plunge-bath 
which has been applied on the principles of Priess- 
nitz, and a homepathic pellet of music. 

The annual pilgrimage of Ploermel has come 
round again—they come in and the lovers are 
joined in the holy pilgrimage of life. 

, But alas! the gold is still hoarded, and evidently 
will wait for $1.75. 

We give the story because the opera is not to 
be presented again: it has been skillfully con- 
trived for the sale of libretti, and we have no 
disposition to interfere with the business of the 
boys, which must have beeu large. 

In this opera Meyerbeer has given two terzettos 
and two solos which have some musical value ; 
a finale of some dramatic interest ; for the rest the 
music is sensational and unworthy of him. The 
Orchestra feels this, and performs its part lazily 

/and carelessly. Brignoli’s mannerism becomes 
obtrusive. Amodio 13 passionless, and Cordier 
does well only because she fears that unless she 
does the whole thing will become a farce. The 
Chorus is very feeble and thin; the singers in it 
good, but the number too small. 

The goat acted well; its movements were full 
of truth and nature, and it slowed decided taste 
at every point of its role. We hope to ‘see Herr 

Goat again. 


FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Mr. Ruskin in the ‘* Stones of Venice has an 
admirable passage on the sublime element in 
monotony. Much of the grandeur of the sea, 
and the sublimity of darkness, are due to this 
element in them. But the finest illustration of 
his statement is to be found in music. The re- 
petition of a well-chosen chord, especially when 
slightly varied at rare intervals for contrast, is at 
first stately, then sublime. We do not know 
any musical composition where the monotone is 
used with such vast effect as in the Seventh Sym- 
phony. And as an illustration of Ruskin’s theo- 


of the bottle and its contents could not have ry we might point to the wonderfully impressive 


_chords which open the Allegretto. What glo- 
rious music is this! Music it is, in which seem 
blended all the divine depths of sorrow with all 

the calmness of a suffering god. 

| Mr. Letsch was eminently successful in his per- 

‘formance. ‘he fine condition of his instrument 

reminded us of a statement once made to us by 

| an engineer, that there wases much wil] about 





locomotives as about horses, and that frequently 
after taking an engine out to go on a journey he 
found it obstinate and had to return to its stall 
and take another. We have often seen a good 
soloist laboring hopelessly upon a self- willed in- 
strument. Critics should be cautious how they 
scold the performer ; he does well oftener than his 
instrument. But M. Trombone was all right 
on Saturday evening. 

Mile. Camilla was very kind to give us the fan- 
tasic on La ci darem, which she did admirably. 
We are sorry to say that the melancholy affair re- 
lated in the following paragraph from the Adver- 
tiser was repeated with her, and also with Mr. 
F. Letsch: 

“A young lady, visiting this city, was swin- 
dled at the Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, un- 
der the following circumstances. She had been 
engaged with Mr, Zerrahn to appear at his con- 
cert and play two pieces upon the violin, and 
tickets were sold, admitting the public to the en- 
tertainment. After the young lady had fulfilled 
her contract with Mr, Zerrahn on the one part 
and the public, on the party of the second part, 
the audience did then and there, with sticks and 
and stones, pedibus e¢ armis, and malice afore- 
thought, compel her to play a third piece, which 
piecé was not nominated in the bond. Thesame 
game has been played several times at the Acad- 
emy of Music, the victims being Mr. P. Brigno- 
/li, Miss C. L. Kellogg et al.’ 





CINCINNATI AND LEIPSIC. 
A few years ago, striving in a Western 
city (of Ohio) a stranger, tarrying it might 
be #» moment, I began to inquire if there 
was to be any music that night. ‘The column 
of ‘amusemeuts’’ in the papers was bar- 
ren—it only reported that Miss Menken, and Dan 
Rice’s Circus, and the Peak family, were reign- 
ing over the hearts and minds of their respective 
admirers. So I started to take a stroll through 
the streets. I met presently an unmistakable 
Teuton—cigar and all—with something under 
his arm baize-clad and suggestive. I made bold 
to speak to him. “Friend, you look like a de 
votee ofthe Divine art; that bit of baize touches 
achord in my breast; may I, without offence, 
ask if there is to be any music to-night where a 
wayfarer may go?’’ *l'o-mcerrow night we have 
a concert at the Cecilia-Verein. To-night re- 
hearsal‘only.’’ ‘Would it be much against the 
rule if you should take a stranger, who loves 
German Music, along to-night? ‘Well, I don’t 
know as it would be.” And so with that obtru- 
siveness which Apollo is the only god who can 
furgive, 1 went along and soon found myself at 
+} the house of Herr. J., in the presence of some 
twenty artists. They dashed off with much talk- 
ing and scolding the New Melusina, a piece from 
Spontini, another from Cherubini. My heart- 
thermometer rose many degrees_in such high 
communion. 
A boy of twelve or thirteen years had been sit- 
ting quietly in one corner of the room, whom I 
| at first took to be the son of one of the musicians, 
| Presently I saw that there was a violoncello by 
his side, toward which his hands wandered 
nervously every now and then. When I began 
| to look at him my attention was arrested. He 
had a lovely face, with a pallor, however, that was 
|not well: but the whole face was lit up with an 
eye whose clear dark expression I have never 
seen surpassed. His fair little temples—his fine 
| brown hair—his rounded chin were all boyish: 
| only his eye, his complexion, and his repose told 
| that he wasa precocious artist. 
‘‘Now, Daureuther, we are ready for you,’’ 
/said the leader presently. The boy arose, and 
| very quietly, and I thought fondly, arranged his 
| cello, tuning it quickly, (it was evidently never 
, much out of tune,) and began his piece. He was 
| preparing for his first public appearance to-mor- 
Tow evening under the auspices of St. Cecilia. 
| The piece he was to perform was a simple one 
from Reissiger, whose music, by the way, de- 
_pends more upon the interpreter than that of 
| most composers. ‘The orchestral accompaniment, 
| which he was to have, went on with its overture ; 
| and then the lad broke in with a sweep, a fervor, 
/and, at the same time a self- possession most won- 
derful to behold. When they had a rest these 
old artists looked and listened at the performance 
|of their young brother, (between twelve and 
| thirteen,) with an undisguised admiration and 
|excitement, At one time so glorious, so celestial, 
were his notes that several of the orchestra wer, 
so far lost in admiration that they were not ready 
| to join in when theirtime came. ‘This I remem- 
ber well, that on that evening, when I heard him 
| interpreted by this boy, I got the idea that Reis- 
| siger was almost a great composer, and have not 
| been argued out of it since. 
Young Danreuther’s debut at the Cecilia- 

Verein on the following evening was eminently 
| successful, 
I came to know the boy better afterward, and 
| round that he was also a good pianist, and quite 
| an excellent organist. He was soon employed to 
| play the organ at achurch inthe city, and in 
| this and other ways got money enough (his pa- 
nts were in the humbiest circumstances) to pur- 
| sue his musical studies. 
| Years have passed since this, And through 
' them all I had never forgotten the dark eyes, the 
deep earnestness of the pale boy. Constantly, and 
| not without some wonder, have I been listening 
tu hear some celebration of a new star in the oc- 
‘cident. I wrote to an old friend out there, 
| «What has become of the wonderful boy >”’ The 

letter came back tome from the Dead Letter 








| Office, and this made me sad. I asked, “Is Dan- 
| reuther dead ? 


‘Then last week I read in a foreign paper these 


"words: «A boy from America, named Danreu- 
'ther has been creating much excitement at 


| 
' 
| 
j 


Leipsic by his extraordinary abilities with the 
violoncello.”’ 

Must it then be to the end of time that genius 
born in the New World must be recognizea and 
fostered only in the Old World? So long as it 
is 80 we must have many bright flowers and rich 
fruits annually perish of the too late frosts of 
Neglect. Cc. 





A Distnterestep Parek Maxer.—Frank W. 
Bird, of Walpole, Mass., paper manufacturer, 
testitied before the Legislative Committee, which 
1s considering the paper duty question, that he 
was a member of the **combination,” and that 
he had no doubt its action in regard to prices 
had increased the advance in paper. He favored 
| a reduction of the duty, believing it would prove 
a benetit to the manufacturers themselves, He 
said the action of the manufacturers in combin- 
ing had been disastrous to their own interests. 
He would have a medium duty, that would 
bring paper makers and publishers on s common 
medium ground. With the present duty there 
isno revenue from im paper whatever, 
and the finances of the country would be bene- 
titted by a reduction. He did nog fear foreign 
manufacturers in a fair field in any branch 
New industry, other things 


& 





equal.— . Y. Times. 
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tH" The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 18 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. $319 Washington street, 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


During the past year the Emancipation 
League , Be aaa aaa but diligently at 
work, 

.By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to but very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domin- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in his 
rights. We desire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewatt, President, 

James M. Stone, Secretary. 

S. G. Howe, 
F. W. Birp, 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 


Committee. 





EMANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 


The Emancipation League have fos free 
circulation the following documents : 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 2nd Edition, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION,—its Origin and Main- 
spring, a speech by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION,—Its Justice, Expedi- 
ency and necessity as the Means of securing 
a Speedy and Permanent Peace. An Address 
before the Emancipation League by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell. 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED 
MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES, by F. B. Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secre- 
tary of War, relative to the employment of 

‘negroes in the Military Service. 

Any of the above will be forwarded free 
on application to James M. Stone, No. 22, 
Bromfield St.: Persons desiring them sent 
by mail will please remit postage. 





! 
SEWARD AND MERCIER. 


The telegraph has assured us that no ques- 
tion of veracity had ariser between these 
gentlemen concerning the message sent to,the 
traitors, saying, how glad Mr. Seward would 
be to meet them in the Senate. The matter 
is entirely explicable when it is remembered 
that Mr. Seward does some things as Mr. 
Seward, and some others as Secretary of 
State. However, one cannot help think- 
ing of the story of the Bishop, who, when 
reproved for swearing, said he swore as a 
‘man, not asaBishop. ‘‘But,” was the reply, 
‘¢ when the devil gets the man, what will be- 
come of the Bishop? ” 

We have just seen the followin gin a Wash- 
ington paper : 

Tt is plainly true that we have to-day a 
man who would be glad to meet traitors and 
assassins in the councils of the country !—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth, which says this of Mr. 
Seward, is the organ of Senator Sumner. It 
refers to the expluded falsehood that the Sec- 
retary commissioned M. Mercier to say to the 
Richmond rebels that he would be glad to again 
meet them in the Senate. It is not strange, 
when such a spirit is manifested by the organ 
of one extreme, that the organs of another 
extreme insist that there are those who 
would rather see the Union severed 4or- 
ever than reconstructed upon any other than 
an ** Abolition” basis. But, fortunately, 
those cherishing such a spirit, are but few in 
number. ‘They are, however, sufficiently 
numerous to give semi-secessionists a seem- 
ing excuse for their libels upon the entire 
Republican party.— Albany Evening Journal. 

What gives force to the comments of the 
Journal is the fact that it speaks for Mr. Sew- 
ard. ‘The italics above are ours. While on 
this subject we have high authority for assert- 
ing that the New York Zribune's interpreta- 
tion of Mercier’s note to the French Secreta- 
ry was not correct, and that the correct inter- 
pretation will show an entirely different rec- 
ord from the one published, to the end that 
there is no conflict between the statement of 
Mercier and the letter of Secretary Seward. 

It will be seen that we have anticipated the 
statement of the Journal. Of course, if there 
were any discrepancy between Mercier's 
statement and Seward's, the former would 
have issued a rejoinder; but there is entire 
silence on the part of M. Mercier. 
common sense, then, can only put the state- 
ments of the two: diplomats together; and 
the only possible conclusion is that Mr. Sew- 
ard is reduced to the wretched indirection of 
distinguishing between himself and the Sec- 
retary of State. 

We beg, then, to assure Mr. Seward’s or- 
gan that we have not said that we had ‘‘a 
Secretary of State who would be glad to meet 
traitors, &c.” We said ‘‘a man,” referring 
to Mr. Seward personally. Itis not the Sec- 
retary's business to meet anybody inthe Sen- 
ate; if Mr. Seward should ever meet Davis in 
the Senate it would not be as Secretary. But 
the question is, are the people any more com 
fortable at knowing that it is in his private 
heart that their Secretary is anxious to recall 
murderers and traitors to his councils? And 
will it add to their composure to know that 
unless he or Mercier falsify, their Secretary is 
trying to dodge behind a miserable juggle of 
words ? 

As for this paper being the organ of Sen- 
ator Sumner, it is not true. Our course is 
one which that Senator would scarcely ap- 
prove; most certainly his course in some re- 
gards is one againat which we have earnestly 
remonstrated. If that able Senator sympa- 
thized with the conductors of the Common- 
wealth, he would not let another dav pass 
over his head without arraigning before the 
world this false and temporizing Secretary’ of 
State, and demanding from his scat in the 
Capitol his instant removal. 

As to the other charge, we own up. We 
are entirety opposed to any reconstruction 
which shall leave slavery in the land ;—be- 

lieving as we do that the reéstablishment of 
causes is the reproduction of consequences. 


Men of | 


It has been charged that Americans are the 
most conceited of all the children of men; 
and, we must admit, there is a vast deal to 
be said for that position, Other nations have 


arrogance, A young man in old times, it is 
related, undertook to take from Apollo the 
reins of his team; and the result was that the 
horses ran away, pitched the vain youth into 
the sea, and drew the sun-chariot so near the 
earth as to scorch a large portion of its sur- 
face, probably that known as Zahara. King 
Alphonso was also a much stuck-up individu- 
al, who regretted that the Creator had not 
consulted him before He set about construct- 
ing the Universe, as he [Alphonso] could 
have suggested many improvements in the 
creation now unfortunately left out. We 
need not pause to prove to our American 
readers the arrogance of the Englishman. 
We all know that the type of the real Eng- 
lishman is that old astronomer told of in 
Johnson's Rasselas, who sat perpetually with 
his telescope convinced that he was engaged 
in directing the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and that if he should leave his watch- 
tower an instant they would all shoot madly 
from their spheres. Though recently a new 
candidate to represent the conceit of England 
has appeared in a Liverpool chandler, whose 
advertisement says, that ‘‘ without intending 
any disparagement of the sun he may say 
that his octagonal spermacetis are the best 
light ever invented.” 

But all these, perhaps, fail to come up to 
the sublime presumption of those who have 
during this war, undertaken to fix limits to 
to its duration and its effect. Never, for ex- 
ample, did the doting old astronomer in Ras- 
selas cut a sadder figure than Mr. Seward, 
with his penny spy-glass, announcing : 

I. That the United States were opposed 
to conquering the seceded States. 

II. That there would be no war. 

III. That it would be settled in sixty 
days. 

IV. That thecause of the war should not 
be discussed by our ministers abroad. 


V. That the condition of every person in 
the revolted States should be the same after 
the rebellion as before it. 

VI. 
the South was unnecessary. 

Do not those who so eagerly declare that 
i this is not a war for the abolition of slavery, 
‘see that they are following the same foolish 
path? Overall the efforts of Trade, Church, 
Politics, to stave war off, the war came; 
against all the declarations that it should not 
| become a *‘ remorseless revolutionary strug- 
gle,” it has become just that. Everlasting 
laws, inevitable forces, have from the outset 
brought to confusion the prophecies and plans 
‘of the whole set; and yet, instead of learn- 
| ing’ humility, and looking for direction to the 
‘unmoving finger of God above all events, 
‘they go on lifting their own little theoretic 





‘parasol, and claiming it to be the concave of 


| Heaven! 

This is not a war to abolish slavery! It is 
‘to reconstruct the old Union! It is to secure 
the navigation of the Mississippi! It is &c., 
_&c. In a word, Jonathan is still stoutly 
' maintaining that the object of the sun’s exis- 
| tence is to light his pipe. 

But God's idea in a thing and Jonathan’s 
‘are not always identical. Jonathan puts for- 
ward his Webster, his McClellan, his Seward, 
and in the great mills of God they are one by 
‘one ground to powder. The prettiest card- 
| houses they build become ashes, and the con- 
| flagration, fed by the breath of a divine pur- 
| pose, sweeps on. 

If this war is not for the abolition of slav- 
Is it to recover five or 


| 
‘ery, what is it for? 
six stone and dirt forts ? 
-small towns, as Richmond or Charleston ? 
Is it to get a few thousand dollars in the shape 
of revenue from States which refuse to pay 
‘it? Is it to bring back Floyd, Wigfall and 
| Davis to take Washington as Congressmen 
which they have been unable to take as gen- 
erals? Is it for these glorious objects that 
we are spending more money than all the 
“revenues ever given by all the seceded States 
put together? Is it for this that we have 
sacrificed, North and South, twice as many 
young men as there are slaveholders in Amer- 
ica? If so, the Yankees are a foolish race, 
who are not worth saving, and will not be 
saved! 


The real people of this country are not | 


talkers; but they have their inspiration, fre- 


quently manifested in ways very surprising to | 


‘the talkers. We admit that when the war 
began it would have been closed by the prac- 
tical return of the seceded States to their al- 
legiance. 
God, a tremendous account has been run up 
between us and Slavery. The nation has 


poured out the fruits of the hard toil of. 


years; it has coined its heart's blood, and 
i spent it freely ; it has surrendered the fairest 
‘hopes of life; it has given to cruel death 
those dearer than life ;—and yet there isa set 
of besotted schemers who still maintain that 
(the nation shall consider all this an account 
to be satisfactorily adjusted by getting a few 
‘forts and arsenals, and some pestilent slave- 
‘holders back in Congress! 

| The nation has earned bravely and fully its 
|right to be forever free from the monster 
| which has cursed and pursued it from its cra- 
idle. It has lived and toiled up to the portals 
of utter and eternal emancipation for itself, 


and for the wronged race whose destiny it, 
That freedom it will | 


| now sees it must share, 
‘claim, and not for three millions but four! 
| Woe to those who stand in the way of the 
| purpose of a People! ‘+ When God loathes 
jaught,” says the proverb, **men presently 
‘loathe it too.” And now that the divine vi- 
als of wrath are poured one after another up- 
jon the great Crime, there is forming a nation- 
/al Heart, which will never cease its onslaught 
‘until at any cost whatever it has hurled that 
Crime to its native hell, and obliterated ev- 
ery trace of its existence. 





STANTON AND BANKS. 


Mr. Stanton has been trusted by the 
loyal men of this country, perhaps 
more than he should have been after 


the exposure of his double-dealing by 


Mallory some time since. 


fine promises and Slavery the fulfilments. | 
There are enough witnesses to their repeated | 
declaration of dissatisfaction with Gen. 

Banks's behavior at New Orleans. And now | 
that Banks has become actually intolerable to. 
the earnest men in the loyal States, they 
await anxiously the order for his removal. | 
Were we a noble nation, his sword would be | 








broken, and his epauletts torn from his shoul-, 
ders! : . 


furnished, cégtainly, remarkable instanceof) “> 


That a change in the social system of 


Is itto get a few} 


But since then, in the order of! 


PEEL AWD SEWARD. 


In an address delivered by Sir Robert Peel 
at Fazely, on the 27th of January, he said = 
** He was one of those who hoped, as an 
individual, to see the states ultimately be- 
come separated and independent of each other 
he was convin that such & course 
would tend to forward the emancipation of the 
slaves. For this simple reason: If they saw 
the continent again united, they would sce 
again confirmed the state of things which ex- 
isted before the breaking out of the war.” 


It is unfortunate for our cause abroad, that 
Sir Robert Peel is justified in taking this view 
by Mr. Seward’s uniform declarations from 
the day he entered the State Department to 
this hour. Mr. Seward has always told for- 
eign nations that the question of slavery was 
not involved in the contest. He has prohibited 
all discussion of slavery by our diplomatic 
representatives. He instructed Mr. Adams, 
under date of April, 10th, 1861. ‘* You will 
not consent to draw into debate before the 
British Government, any opposing moral 
principles which may be supposed to lie at 
the foundation of the controversy between 
the Confederate States and the Fed- 
eral Union!” He instructs Mr. Dayton, 
April 21st 1861, ‘ The condition of slavery 
in the several States, will remain just the 
same, whether the revolution shall succeed 
or fail.” (Atone time it is a ‘‘ revolution,” 
at another, a ‘‘rebellion;” at another, a 
disturbance ;” at another, it is ‘‘ war.”) ‘“The 
rights of the States, and the condition of every 
human being in them will remain subject to 
exactly the same laws and forms of Adminis- 
tration, whether the revolution shall succeed, 
or whether it shall fail. In the one case, the 
States would be Federally connected with the 
new Confederacy; in the other, they would, 
as now, be members of the United States; 
but their constitutions and laws, customs, 
habits and institutions in either case will re- 
main the same.” : 

Thus early did Mr. Seward strike the 
key-note of his policy — Zhe Union as it 
was, with all the old guaranties of slav- 
ery—and in that policy Mr. Seward has per- 
sisted to this hour. That and that alone ac- 
counts for the disastrous Fabian policy of 
Scott and McClellan, for Sherman’s procla- 
mation at Port Royal, for Halleck’s not cap- 
turing the rebel army at Corinth, for the still 
more shameful conduct of Banks at New 
Orleans. And that policy is declared to this 
hour. M. Mercier says, that Mr. Seward, 
when he suggested to him the visit to Rich- 
mond, said, ‘‘ That I might add, that for 
himself he should with pleasure find himself 
again in the Senate in the presence of all 
those whom the South thought fit to send 
thither!” Mr. Seward’s pretended denial 
of M. Mercier’s accuracy only shows to 
what shifts he will stoop. 

M. Mercier, had said expressly that Mr. 
Seward’s conversation was in a personal char- 
acter. Mr. Seward denies that the ‘‘ Secre- 
tary of State” made such statements! But 
the ‘‘ Secretary of State” himself in his de- 
spatch to Mr. Dayton, of Feb. 6, 1863, in 
relation to the French offer of mediation, and 
replying to the proposition for a commission, 
says, ‘‘ There is, however, a better form for 
such conferences than the one which M. 
Drouin de L’Huys, suggests. The Congress 
of the United States furnishes a constitutional 
forum for debates between the alienated par- 
ties. Senators and Representatives from the 
loyal people are there already, fully empow- 
ered to confer, and seats are also vacant in- 
viting the Senators and Representatives of 
the discontented party (all those whom the 
South thought fit to send thither,) who may 
be constitutionally sent there from the States 
involved in the insurrection.” 

Now if this means anything but a fraud and 
an insult to the French Emperor, it means 
' that the Secretary af State, would welcome 
back to their *‘vacant seats,” Jeff Davis, 
Toombs, Wigfall and the whole traitor crew, 
their hands red with the blood of our best 
citizens. That is the Union Mr. Seward 
and the Copperheads mean to restore. They, 
without him, are impotent; he has infinite 
power for mischief. What wonder, Sir 
Robert Peel, prefers restoration to such a 
Union! b. 


CALIFCRNIA ANDITS REECURCES. 
I. The Sea Coast. 

As the emigrant from New England to Cal- 
ifornia approaches the western coast of the 
United States in the steamer from Pan- 
'ama, the aspect of nature loses much of that 
| Strangeness with which his mind has been im- 
| pressed during his passage throngh the trop- 
| les. He is tempted to forget that he has 
| placed the breadth of a continent between 
himself and the home he has left, and to fan- 
cy himself actually returning, after an exeur- 








| sion to strange southern lands, to that home, 
| and not merely to his country, as is still hap- 
| pily the case. 
If the summer season is that of his voyage, 
'he may retain some such impression until he 
arrives at San Francisco. The heavy fogs 
which prevail upon the California coast at 
that season of the year, will effectually pre- 
| Vent the sight of land from dispelling it, and 
the chilliness of the weather will forcibly re- 
_ mind him of the east wind of his native land. 
| But let us rather suppose February or March 
‘to be the month in the course of which he 
reaches his destination. At this time the 
_clear, bright atmosphere will disclose enough 
i that is unusual in scenery to make him aware 
that he is approaching a land far different 
‘from his former home. 
This land, as seen from the ocean, presents 
‘to the eye an uninterrupted line of mountains. 
Perhaps the quality of the air through which 
they are seen, although it certainly imparts 
unusual animation to the spirits, lessens the 
effect of really fine scenery by presenting it 
,too distinctly. The mountains of New Eng- 
land owe a part of thei¢ beauty and grandeur 
to the softness and mystery of their outlines, 
when viewed even in the clearest weather, at 
the distance of a few miles. The Cali- 
fornia mountains, when the weather permits 
them to be seen at all, are seen very com- 
| pletely. Seldom does any delicate haze in- 
ivest them with the beautiful blue robe in 
whieh distant hills appear to us. At the dis- 
tance of twenty, and often of forty, or even 
sixty miles, they retain all the hard and mi- 
nute distinctness of objects close at hand. 


It will not do for Their bony framework is too plainly visible, 
him and the President to give Freedom the! and the fulness of detail on their sides 


tends to make their real height less apparent. 

This Coast Range of California does not, 
of course, consist of a single line of hills, so 
unbroken as it appears from the sea. Many 
separate ranges are more or less confounded 
with each other and since these run somewhat 
obliquely to the direction of the coast, the 
view from the ocean has always a mountain 
background, and the nearer low land is 


brought about all these bad results, palsied 
the war and thus almost justified the officious- 
ness of the Vessieurs? 

Before this letter will reach you, Gen. But- 
ler the unique will be perhaps again in activ- 


rapt hills amd tracts of high land, actually 
border thecoast for a great part of its extent. 
They are’ mostly bare—even decidedly bar- 
ren and very desolate in appearance during 
many months in the year. In the course of 
the rainy season, however, that is, during our | ity and at work to hold up broad and high 
winter, they become covered with bright’ the nation’s honor and interest. Vainly this 
green herbage, which remains brilliant until | time Seward tries to mar the patriot; the 
the approach of the rainless, although foggy! vile intriguer must yield to the public will. 
and chilly summer, reduces it to dust and Poor Banks! He is ruined by having been 
ashes. : last year pressed to Seward’s bosom, and 
Readers of Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before the having been thus initiated into the Seward- 
Mast” have a good general idea of the coast; Weed Union and slavery-restoring policy. 
of Upzer California. Mr. Dana saw more of! Banks and Louis Napoleon overshot the mark ; 
the southern coast upon his first visit to Cali-| Banks in New Orleans, Louis Napoleon in 
fornia, than that north of Point Conception. | Mexico and in his mediation scheme; both 
The general character of the whole, however, | Banks and Louis Napoleon were ruined by 
—the southerly rainstorms of winter, which | yielding to bad advice—Banks to that of 
scour the shore so effectually, all the bays, | Seward, and Louis Napoleon to that of his 
with but one or two exceptions, being open | diplomats. 
towards the south, and so no shelter for ves-| Honest Stanton is earnestly at work 
sels—the heavy surf of the same season, con- concerning the organization ‘of Africo- 
trasting with the quiet of the dry summer! Americans. So busy against him, likewise, 
weather, when strong winds hardly ever blow, | are the intriguers, the traitors, the cavillers, 





except from the north, against which the 
formation of the shore offers considerable 
protection—are so fully presented to the read- 
/ers’s mind, as to make a lasting impression. 
| No doubt, many who have read the book as 
children, and have long afterwards visited 
ithe California coast, have been pleased as 
| well as surprised by finding how distinctly 
| the scenes before them recalled the passages 





|of description which they had thought for- | 


| gotten. 

The navigation of the waters near the Pa} 
cific coast, south of San Francisco at least, is 
jusually very safe. Although harbors are 
hardly to be found, they are scarcely needed, 
for the boldness of the shore gives deep 
water very near land almost everywhere, and 
strongewinds seldom blow upon the coast; 
the only severe gales coming either from the 
south, or at most south-west, or from the 
inorth. It will thus be seen that an invading 





army can be landed almost anywhere along 


the coast. Vessels are scarcely ever in dan- 
ger of being driven ashore, and can 
| easily weather the storms unless unseaworthy. 
Such is the want of harbors, that even small 
| sloops—mere decked sail-boats—kept, espec- 
| ially by the occupants of some of the islands 
for the purpose of communicating with the 
‘main land,—have to be taken to sea when 
|a storm comes on. and kept there until it is 
‘over. Tere are very few sunken rocks near 
‘the coast. As navigation becomes more com- 
mon, however, more are in the way to be dis- 
| covered than formerly. 

But if harbors are few, there is one, at all 
| events, of such excellence and capacity, that 


it may be said to be asufficient allowance of 


| such accommodation for a country even of the 
‘extent of California. This is the Bay of San 
| Francisco, or simply, as it is often called, The 
| Bay. This harbor, and the great city which 
| has grown up around it, will be the subject 
of our next paper. 





Gorrespoudence. 





EWARD AND MERCIER—STANTON AND THE 
AFRICAN REGIMENTS — BANKS AND 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


| 
| 
| WasHINGTON, Feb., 14. 

| The almost imperceptible ripple on the di- 
| plomatic pool of Washington has disappeared. 
‘Simple people might have believed that there 
| was an issue of veracity between Mr. Seward 
‘and the French Minister. But since a long, 
very long time, Seward and veracity have run 
\in different orbits, and diplomats, Talley- 


‘the Sewardites and the McClellanites, all be- 


ing of the same kidney and kind. Seward 
sighs for McClellan. But Stanton will over- 
ride the muddy storm. IIe alone among the 
Secretaries has at his side men as pure, en- 
ergetic and devoted as Watson and Whiting, 
both patriots without a flaw. 

The country will learn with joy that the 
spade is still at work, that the military 
curse hurled by Scott and McClellan is still 
|influencing the operations of the war, that 
Halleck is the worthy continuator of his 
predecessors, that Mr. Lincoln’s fears and 
uneasiness about the fate of the city of Wash- 
ington are slowly, slowly assuaged, that the 
President's fancy is nursed, that the construc- 
tion of the extensive fortifications around the 
capital is still continued, that new forts are 








continually erected, that the fear of an at- 
| tack on Washington is still paramount, and 
that to-day—sixty to seventy thousand troops 
are kept idle in these old and new forts— 
{when Rosecrans has no succor, when ‘Texas 
,is lost and when the rebel region trembles 
| under the tread of savage hordes. xX. 

allen tine 
| PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24th, 1863. 

‘COLORED RECRUITS-GEN FREMONT—PHIL- 

ADELPHIA STATISTICS. 

| Your Governor means to have the first 
black 
| States to be commanded by Col. Hallowell, of 
| this citv, we hear. If the Governor cannot 
| fill the regiment, Iet him correspond with 
‘Governor Curtin of our State, with a view 
|to his co-operation. Hurry it up. Let 
[it with others be in the field as quickly as 
possible, and Gen. Fremont at their head. The 
| question is asked, will the colored men en- 
| list ? There are three classes. First, the escaped 
jslave; he will be very likely to, and should 
'be the first chosen. Next, those that have 
| always been free. They justly say ‘‘ what i) 
'wedo? Are we to be bettered?” Many of 
‘these will make fine officers. The third elass, 
‘those liberated by ‘‘ will” of the master, or 
| their own exertions, hesitate, but will enlist 


regiment in the field from the free 


~ | with proper inducements, and some of them 


| will make the most energetic assistants. Give 
‘the malla chance. It will develope their man- 
| hood and self-respect, and secure their rights. 

The friends of General Fremont are anx- 
ious that he should have a command. Until 
it can be placed beyond a doubt that he can 
‘also have the hearty support of the various 
| Departments that are subordinate to the War 
' Department, acommand is but the path to 
‘certain failure. No General can succeed 
where the quartermaster, the chiefs of the 


| 
| 


|rand-like, ought to be the incarnation of orgnance and commissary are hostile to him, 


‘equanimity even if any one—diplomatically— 
treads on their toes. Besides, the answer 
_ given to the Senate before it reached its des- 
|tination might have been arranged at any such 
|econfidential chat as was that one where the 
‘little innocent, nobody-hurting (no rot even 
|the people’s honor) trip to Richmond was 
concocted. 
‘pears not in the document sent to the Senate ; 
'so the lie direct is after all only a construe- 
tive lie; nobody is hurt. A general shaking 
of hands and allis well. But strange things 
may come yet, and others may not be so 
'brazened out. 

| The soap bubble of mediation exploded 


The French Minister’s name ap- | 


/and carry out that hostility. Gen. Fremont 
‘cannot go into the field and have the support 
‘that every loyal General is entitled to, until 
the tide rises higher in the Cabinet for the 
;overthrow of the rebellion at any cost to 
slavcholders. 

| We Philadelphians are not flattered with 
your compliments to Gen. McClellan. When 
,the Government does its duty some of us 
i think he will not only be court-martialed, but 
prove to be deserving of punishment. It will 
require more to break this idol of the North- 
Multitudes 


,ern rebels, but it will be done. 
‘are on the edge of the precipice, as others 
crowd them they will be pushed into some 


| under the nose of the French schemers. The 
| soap used by them was of the finest and most glorious end. 
"aromatic quality, but the democratic nerves, faye you any Quakers in New England? 
of the American people resisted the Franco- we aoe a great many here: those . this, 
diplomatic cunningly mixed aroma. The! and the adjacent States, are raising a large 
applause gained by Mr. Seward’s very in- fynd—some two hundred thousand dollars, 
different document, wherein the great initia-~ yith which to establish a college, where the 
'tor of the Latin race on this free continent \ uth of both sexes are to be taught the 
_was rebuked ; the satisfaction shown by the ¢jements of knowledge, and I presume ‘‘ the 
‘public ought to open the eyes of the senti- ¢yith that is in the elders.” 
|mental French trio. They ought to under- | They are a strange people—I shall have 
Stand, by this time, that Seward’s argumen- something to say of them in one of my future 
tative dispatch, incomplete and below mark jetters, Lucretia Mott, perhaps the most em- 
“as it is, won applause although it expresses jnont of their ministers, has been quite ill for 
‘only the hundredth of the patriotic ire burst-'| .ome weeks, but is now better. She com- 
‘ing from the people’s bosom. Otherwise the pleted her seventieth year on the 3d of Jan- 
people would have at once found out how ary 1863. I had the honor of shaking hands 
skillfully, cunninglys chameleon-like Seward yith per the day previous. 
dodges, nay, ignores before Europe the sub- = Three cheers for the moral movement in 
lime character of the struggle forced by trea- [ondon! May God inspire these men and 
son upon the loyal free States ; how he avoids | . en to keep alive the sympathy that really 
to hurt the slavocracy. exists between the true people on both sides 
The Imperial mediator and bottle-holder to of the Atlantic. Every person who has a 
slavocracy belies not his bloody origin and fiend in Old England, should write him in 
his bloody appetites. The events in Egypt, pearty response to this new burst of sympa- 
the mighty kidnapping in Alexandria,have torn thies. 
the mask from his astute policy. If, for his (ur new mayor has just made his annual 
filibustering raid into Mexico, Louis Napo- report. We Dive 94,000 dwellings in our 
leon wanted colored fighters accustomed to city, only three per cent of which are unoc- 
the climate, he could raise them among the upied. We have sent 40,000 men to crush 
free colored population of the French pos- the rebellion—and the mayor speaks truly 
| sessions, in Martinique, (;uadaloupe, ete. But when he says, “‘ The people may entertain 
to use the freemen from the Antilles would gjgi+ent views as to the way of putting down 
ihave set a bad example to the Africo-Ameri- the rebellion, but there is a common purpose 
_cans in the revolted States; Louis Napoleon which no reverses will weaken, and no arti- 
_wished not to hurt or offend his slavocratic fees destroy that the sovereignty of the Un- 
pets and traitors; by kidnapping slaves in jon shall be preserved in its integrity.” We 
_ Egypt the French ruler showed how highly he jaye very few venomous copperheads here. 
, values the stealing qualities of the Southern Although many things of purchase and sale 
_chivalry—and he paid a tribute to the princi- .oem now stationary, we are evidently on the 
| ple of slavery. eve of another rise. With us real estate has 
| But while treating with all possible horror ,o¢ been seriously affected. One can buy 
and disrespect the French officiousness, the to-day with greenbacks as good land for 
| American people ought not to forget the in- 3746 per acre, as could have been bought a 
| nermost interconnection of events. If the year since for gold at $100 per acre. 
| French diplomacy, if the French cabinet be- 0. P.Q. 
came sentimental at the sight of our deadly 4 
struggle with the demon of treason, it was : 
icant they witnessed our helplessness, and ei teucih —_— a 
| witnessed the uninterrupted chain of faults _—— ae ag gpa 
and of bad policy; it was because they and " aig 
the whole world saw the want of earnest- |The Emancipation society have held a great 
ness in our official leaders; and from all this meeting at Exeter Hall, besides small ones 
these Messieurs concluded that the patriots of elsewhere in London, and other meetings at 
the North never will be able to crush the Bradford. Leeds, Bath, and elsewhere, to en- 
traitors in the South. So speak the French dorse the emancipation policy of Mr. Lincoln. 


overt act, which will be the beginning of a 





Drouin de L’Huys and Louis Napoleon; and in the right direction, the English people 
has not the Seward-Weed influence, para- know where to sympathize, and they have 





overlooked. But mountains, or high and ab- 


+ Se Pen on Ee ae 


mount in the policy of the Government, | spoken out with a heartiness that cannot be 


Bastiaans: 25 rare sea nen eee 


RN Beas 


diplomatic documents, so speaks Mercier, Now that the balance isso plainly descending | 


OEE A RES SL A I — a aeten ah ee a= tat 


imistaken, I think it must show yourcountry- | commercial intercourse with States in insurrec- 
'men that the.right chord needed only to be tion, and on consultation with the Quartermas- 
touched to attract the warm sympathy of the ter General, I appointed Lieutenant Colonel 

: ‘ . William IL. Reynolds, of the Rhode Island 
people, and that it was not for want of anti- : 


Volunteers, detached for the duty as special 
slavery zeal that we were silent before. I agent for the collection of roperty aban- 
speak of the ardent and ethical minds of the @oned by the rebel owners, without compen- 


community; no doubt there has been real re- **t!0” other than his pay as lieutenant colo- 
nel, Under regulations and instructions is- 


sxogression among the mere dilettanti and syed by me, it was made his duty to superin- 
conservative classes on the subject of slavery. ‘tend the receiving and collecting the prod- 
One thing which has roused us very much is | Ucts of the soil and other property found or 
the attempt made by the Times about a month | — pee pects as Gyan Pea 
wae se 8. ‘ structions egulations 
| "Ee? aa defend slavery as a divine and Chris- | were framed with a view to the protection of 
jtlan institution; an attempt seconded by the | the rights of loyal citizens whose property 
| Saturday Review. This was throwing off the should fall into the hands of the governinent ; 
|mask, and, I believe, opened many eyes. Al] ' sure economy in gathering, preparing 
| the press opened fire on the wretched Times, ree gp ta ee ee 
sel dla th antuall ee ia wa, | other property found on the abandoned plan- 
| actually shrunk back and modified tations: and to protect not only the interests 
|its first statements a little. And in the last of the United States, but the ‘interest of all 
| fortnight every liberal town and Mechanics’ parties Bas WM by securing from sales the 
be iy se ; argest possible proceeds. Under these in- 
Institute has been oe forward to speak seedision all aa was shipped to New 
\for freedom, and rejoice in the new light; York, consigned to Hiram Barney, Collector 
| breaking in the west.- I did not feel satisfied of the Port, who was directed to prepare and 
sell at public auction, after advertisement, 
| whatever was so consigned to him. All ex- 
peuses of collection, transportation and sale 
were to be paid from the proceeds of sales, 
‘ ‘ faa EL as vee and the balance was to be held forsthe bene- 
o~ E SERIA fit of whatever persons might be found enti- 
Che Results of Emancipation, ert the sane. 
eT ane ae lhe act of July 13, 1861, already referred 
re ee ee, authorized the -President to permit com; 
Annual Report of the New York Freedmen’s Re- mercial intercourse with any parts of the in- 
lief Association. surgent States, under such regulations as the 
This association originated at a meeting 5e¢retary of the Treasury should adopt. 
held in the hall of the Cooper Institute on'the ; Regarding it as in the highest degree essen- 
20th of February, 1862. At that meeting the tial to commercial intercourse with that por- 
following named gentlemen, Wm. C. Bryant, ,tion of the country that the abandoned es- 
Stephen A. Tyng. Charles C. Leigh, Charles | ttes should be properly cultivated, I appoint- 
Gould, Francis G. Shaw, Wm. Allen Butler, | & Edward L. Pierce, Esq., a special agent, 
| George C. Ward, Mansfield French, Joseph #@4 made it his duty to superintend the cul- 
|B. Collins, Edgar Ketchum, John W. Ed-) tre of the plantations, and the employment 
|monds, were appointed to organize an associ- | °! the laborers engaged thereon. 
/ation, to make a special appeal to the publie |. Copies of the regulations made and instrue- 
|to appoint suitable teachers to instruct the Us issued are herewith transmitted, Act- 
| freedmen in industrial and mechanical arts, |'"8 Under them, the special agents named 
in the rudiments ‘of education, the principles performed the duties assigned them until the 
|of Christianity, their accountability to the | |Sth of June, 1862, when the whole subject 
laws of God and man, their relations to each of the cultivation of the soil and the collee- 
| other as social beings, and all that might be tion of property was transterred to the con- 
| necessary to render them competent to. sus- trol of the War Department. 
‘tain themselves as members of a civilized so-|_ 1 obedience to the direction of the House, 
iciety. During the months of March and | transmit a statement of the receipts and ex- 
| April seventy-four men and nineteen women | Pe™ditures on account of the articles referred 
| were sent to Port Royal as superintendents | '?- sy this statement it will be seen that 
/and teachers, among them several clergymen, ‘here has been paid :— 
jand physicians. Some went as volunteers, | For agricultural implements, baggage, &c., $77,081 32 
| others at moderate salaries, paid by the asso- hed een 3t HY 
| ciations of New York and Boston. When Ger sionis utes, 
| these first colonists arrived at Port Royal they | 
| were met by vast amount of prejudice and by 
| the opposition of interested persons, who de- 
/sired to work the land and the laborers tor 
| their own benefit. Strong in their good pur-| Against this fund, or against the treasury 
pose, they persevered in the face of opposi- account of the agency referred to, there are 
ton and ridicule, and their perseverance was no outstanding claims except such as loyal 
| crowned with success, in spite of the lateness owners of property sold may present and 
| of their arrival—at least six weeks after the | substantiate. : 
| proper time to cohamence planting. Among the items of expenditure will be 
Fifteen thousand acres were planted in cot- | found one for the purchase, refitting and run- 
|ton and other crops, while each family of la- | ning of the steamer Flora. In the prosecu- 
| borers cultivated, in addition, its own patch tion of their work by the special agents, a 
| of corn and and vegetables. Large crops of | steamer of light dratt and of large carrying 
| corn, peas, &e., have been raised, sufficient capacity was found necessary for ‘the purpose 
to feed the laborers until the next harvest. | of conveying property from'the several plan- 
|The cotton crop has proved only a partial tations to the transports. Accordingly, the 
/success, owing to the lateness in the planting, Flora was purchased for this purpose from 
|the abandonment, from military necessity, of the proceeds of the sales, and it is proper to 
a large area of land planted, the reappear-! add that she is reported to have rendered im- 
ance this year of the terribly destructive sep-| portant service in military operations, both 
|tennial caterpillar, and the withdrawal from while under the charge of the agents of this 
(the plantations of most of the able-bodied department and since her transfer to the De- 
men for service in the quartermaster’s depart- ; partment of War, and can now be sold for a 
‘ment, the hospital, and the negro brigade. | very considerable advance on her cost. 
| That this partial failure has not caused or For the information of the House, I trans- 
_been attended by any expense to the national | mit a detailed account, prepared in answer 
government, will be seen by the following | to a resolution of the Senate, of the sales of 
| statement furnished by the U. S. cotton agent cotton in New York, the time of sale, the 
in this city : persons by and to whom sold, with the amount 
paid for commissions and storage. 

,; No information is in my possession as to 
$726.9s4,10, ¢Xpenditures on the plantations since the 
$304,564,98 | transfer alrea‘ly mentioned to the War De- 
— —— | partment in June last. 

$4zz,419, 12 . . . : 

: : | From this statement it will be seen that no 
| The above disbursements include all expen- | expenditure whatever has been made from the 
| ses incurred in picking, bailing, transporting, ‘Treasury on account of the collection of cot- 

ginning, storing, and selling the cotton, ton, or for its preparation for sale, or for the 
wages of laborers, salaries of superintend-' cultivation of the plantations, or fer the hire 
ents, etc., and thereisnow on hand more than! or subsistence of laborers, or for any educa- 
| 100,000 pounds of cotton yet to be sold, | tional or benevolent care bestowed upon 
which will swell the amount to more than half them. The only qualification of this general 
a million of dollars, subject to the draft of the representation, required by the exact facts 
Treasurer of the United States. The labor js that some transportation and some rations 
of the teachers has been well rewarded. The) were furnished by the War Department for 
eagerness of the blacks, both adults and chil- | avents, superintendents and laborers engaged 
dren to learn, is all-engrossing. I here are! on the plantations, which advances were par- 
over three thousand under instruction at Port | tially, if not wholly, compensated by benefits 
Royal and the islands on the coast, many of to the military service by the use of the Flo- 





/with the President’s message when it appear- 
ved, but I gladly own it as doing far more than 
‘I had hoped for. C. 

{ 











Total, 
The receipts have been, 


Leaving on hand from this fund, 


$501,278 76 


| Total receipts of cotton and other mer- 
| chandise from Port Royal, South 
| Carolina, from February 1862, to 
| January, 1863, 
Total disbursements, 

x 





Leaving a balance of 


whom show great proficiency. The ladies ya, and from the services of agents and em- 


do not confine their labors to teaching the ployees under this department. 

blacks to read. they visit them in their cabins, ~ | embrace with pleasure this opportunity 
many without chimney, windows or furniture, of rectifying false impressions industriously 
save a stool, a pot, and afew rags called a propagated, that the collection of cotton and 
bed, and in those desolate places teach the the care of plantations and laborers on the 
long abused, and simple occupants the first sea islands of South Carolina has been attend- 
lessons of cleanliness and political economy. | eq with great cost to the government. So 
Under their instructions soap and white-wash far from the truth is this statement that there 
have been freely used. The association pro- jy now in the hands of the Assistant Treasur- 
posed to furnish one cabin on each plantation ey at New York a half a million of dollars 
with a window, a small pine table, a tin wash- sayed through these operations, which at this 
bowl, soap, towels, bed-clothes, and a small jyoment belongs more rightfully to the labor- 
looking-glass, to serve as a model for others, ers who planted, cultivated, and gathered the 
to excite the ambition and to increase the ¢otton, than to any other possible claimant. 
wants of all, and for this purpose sent out a With great respect, 

number of those articles. Should our meaus | S. P. CHASE, Sec’y of the Treasury. 
permit, and our plans for the future’ be car- Jfon. Garusua A. Grow, Speaker of the 
ried into effect, we hope to accomplish much Jfouse of Representatives. 

in this direction. 

When General Saxton received his appoint- 
ment as military governor of South Carolina : é 
and the adjacent territory, the government attention to the series of articles on this sub- 
assumed the direction of the deserted planta- ject begun in the Commonwealth to-day. They 
tions, and the payment of the salaries of the Bees : 
superintendents, thus freeing the association 
from a large item of expenditure. We have! °° _ da i 
still in our employ thirty-four female teachers familiar with its agricultural, mineral and 
The importance of 


ee 


Tue Resources or Catirornra.—We call 


written by a gentleman in this vicinity 
who has spent a year or two there, and is 


whose salaries must be provided for, and’ commercial resources. 
whose schools must be furnished with books 4}, topic at the present time, and the interest 
and other necessary articles. More are re-..,. 0°. 4) : si : 
quired, under a late request from General felt = it will ies these papers a high value. 
Saxton, and will shortly enter upon their la- The statistics of San Francisco, which have 
bors. We hope, SE ag to be enabled been published in part by our newspapers 
to send a number of teachers to North Caro- \: ee SEA: ape ae 

lina also, to which field we have already ap- wilh Der Geneig ms cbr NER NERy 
pointed two, in accordance witly the wishes 
ot Rev. M. Means, Superintendent of contra- 


bands there. ne : cal ' 
Ths total warsber- of gasments shipged by read what we print this week on the Cotton 


the National Freedman’s Relief Association @uestion ; particularly that relating to our 
since its organization, has been 91,834; Sea Islands, and the growth of the staple in 
‘books, pamphlets and papers, ——: oe Turkey. We begin this week to inclade all 
laine, calie : drilling, sheet- 6 . 
de laine, cali ae muslin, denim, & sheet- oh information under the head Results of 
ing, cotton jean, Virginia stripe, &c., in the 
prece and remnant ends—total, 5,595 yards ; 
together with dry goods, shoes, and many 





Cortox.—Let none of our readers fail to 


Emancipation. 


—o= —— - 


provisions. ! ; Bh ae Ss : 
The cost in money of the operations of the Mr. Canntxo's Porm.—On the first page 


association during the past year, has not been Will be found one of those unique landscape 
large, as will be seen by the subjoined state- poems, with Flemish touches of character, 
ment of the treasurer: 3 which only Ellery Channing can write. We 

Cr. shall print further contributions from him 


By cash received during 1682, less the ex 
venses of collection — 
By cash in 1463, to date, 


$6,099,74 hereafter. 
$2,913,00 us 





po nee 
$9,003,4  ['xper NiaGaRA.—This last work of Mr. 
Church is now on exhibition at the Athene- 

teachers at Port Royal, ete., rents, sn nn um. The best compliment we can pay it to- 
ee a en ee day is to say that, having seen it once, we do 
39°942 not (vel competent to criticise it. It is evi- 
dently the result of many studics, gives the 
fullest sweep possible (to so near a view) of 
the Horseshoe fall, and is a purely original 
design. The impression it makes is fine; we 
were not sure, however, thnt the subject did 


Total, 
Dr. 


To cash, salaries of superintendents and 


Jalance 
New York, Feb., 18, 1863. 


—_————__ 


The Value of Negro Labor. 
Treastry DEPARTMENT, Feb. 18, 1863. 
Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the 

receipt of a resolution of the House of Rep- Berit Eye , 
vaientaiteed dated January 12, 1463, in the et admit of more varieties of color.. To 
following words :— the right the distant emerald set in the ring, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be lost gradually in the rosy mist arouses and 
directed to report to this House, so far as in his plumes the imagination finely. 
power, the amount expended since the commence- 
| ment of the rebellion iu the employment and sus- 
tenance of slaves in the disloyal states ; and, also, CONV 
‘as to what extent will expenses have been com- 
pensated for by the services of such slaves. 


———— 


ERSATION ON CONCORD POETS 
AND AUTHORS. 
Mr. A. Broxson. ALcott wi! speak on Con- 
In response, I beg leave to submit the fol- cozy Ports axp AvTuons, at Temperance Hall, 
lowing statement :-— ~ corner of Bromfield and Prevince Streets, foot of 


i R d 
PRegisoise Sa eine ig Fr: date ‘Montgomery place on Monpay Eventno, March 
United forces, acting under the provis- 2nd, commencing at 74 o'clock. Tickets at 


ions of the act of July 12, 1361, authorizing | ta Door. 
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31.549 11 
S82 737 70 
34,527 21 

$25,795 34 
6,084 10 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 











Review of the Week. 


Technically, Gen. Banks may not be a traitar ; 
but to his State and to Liberty he is little better. 


He has shown that his whole official life in Massa- | 


chusetts was obtained by false pretences. And he 


may be sure that those who supported him blush | 


to think that they did so. Not content with 
supplanting the President’s Proclamation with 
a plan of own, virtually re-establishing 
Slavery, he Jas determined that only his 
own views shall be uttered by the press of 
New Orleans. The New Orleans Delta has re- 
céntly been remarkable for the boldness and abili- 
ty of its articles.. It has been particularly earnest 
in its publication of articles against the Copper- 
heads. Lately it published an article on the im- 
policy of excluding certain districts from the opera- 
tion of the Emancipation Edict. The same day it 
was suppressed. Gen. Banks finally allowed that it 
should be issued under new editors ; and so a curious 
union has been formed between two Hills,—one for- 
merly of the V. Y. Post, the other of the Boston 
Post—who will edit it in future. 


his 


It the people of this country are so corrupted | 


that they will quictly tolerate being represented at 


New Orleans by ihis epauletted overseer, they de-_ 


serve to be whipped — Better a thousand times 


that New Orleans should be to-day in the hands of | 


an open rebel than of this man, who makes our 
war a crime and shame before the world. 
Such a man must be shallow and weak as well 
as wicked. Already we hear from friends in his 
army that rebels with contraband goods and in- 
formation are allowed to pass freely through our 
lines. Disgraceful collisions are already occurring 
between the white and negro regiments. And it 
is plain that chaos will soon come upon the Depart- 
mentof the Gulf unless this slave driver is remov- 
ed. Mr. Stanton openly acknowledges the blunder 
that it was to send this ‘Turveydrop,” as he calls 
him, to New Orleans. 
delegation from Massachusetts that another Gen- 
eral should be sent there #s soon as it could he 
done without hurting Banks’s feelings! 
a fine war-cry would be “Liberty, Union, and 
Banks’s feelings!) But as yet we hear nothing 
which looks like a fulfilment of these promises. 
Has not Banks been there long enough to be re- 
moved without any serious wound to his feelings ? 





The closing days of the Illinois Legislature 
were full of excitement. We print to-day a speech 
made by Senator Funk, in the Senate, where the 
great fight was made against the Peace Demo- 
crats,—and for pith and force we defy any orator 
in the land to match it, It came from a full 
heart, and while it set the laws of rhetoric at de- 
fiance, it secured the object of all rhetoric—the 
convincement of the Rearers. Let this old farm- 
er's name, homely as it is, be remembered as that 
of one who did his country goog service. 





Maxwell Woodhull, U. S. N., who was killed 
accidentally, by the untimely firing of a gun at 
Baltimore, in honor of Gen. Butler, has been in 
the Naval service for many years. He was about 
tifty years of age, and had served his country 
gallantly. He was a man of wealth, and was 
distinguished for his generosity. He has left a 
widow, a daughter of the late Moses Poor, Esq., 
of Washington City. His only child is young 
Maxwell, who is on the Staff of Gen. Schenck, 
a relative of the familys The son is already 
distinguished for his loyal devotion and soldier- 


ly qualities. 


George Francis Train has met with many ad- | 


ventures of late, which quite throw into the 
shade his visit to the lock-up in Boston last fall. 
He has been snubbed by committees, hissed by 
audiences; at Pittsburgh the hurricane of hisses 
bore him off the stage, and to his hotel. His 
latest adventures have been in the vicinity of St. 
Louis and Altou, Gen. Curtis very properly 
ordered him out of the city; whereupon ‘Train 
goes to Alton, sends boys with bells around the 
streets, to bring an audien e to hear his griefs. 
After this he is followed by officers to arrest him 
for his efforts at creating sedition. Whereupon 


Train and his brother-in-law mounted on one | 
horse—Train behind—and sped at a 2:40 ride! 


about the suburbs of Alton. ‘The next view we 
have of Train, is hiding under a haystack ! 
Fancy that coat, those gloves, those brass buttons, 
under a “demned disagreeable’ haystack! As 
may be supposed, the ‘Train has been fired. He 
got to a suitable distance from Gen. Curtis—who, 
he sees, was sent out West for the purpose of in- 
terfering with his lectures—and then let forth 
with incontainable fury. Among other things, 
he believes “that ia St. Louis they have an or- 
ganized band of assassins, to murder those who 
do not submit to have their opinions dictated to 
them by the General commanding ; aud that the 
bed of the Mississippi is macadamized with the 
bones of men who have been plunged overboard 
from steamers, by order of the military authori- 


tics !.1 1°" 


If these unfortunate creatures were anything 
like Train, it’s plain there would be found few 
backbones in the collection, 





Maclure’s Monthly Report on Manchester, gives 
the following facts: There are now 146,927 op- | 
cratives at full time, 159,537 at short t me, and 


228,129 wholly unemployed. 


St. Petersburg is still alarmed about Polish af- 
fairs. It is now clear that t e insurrection was 
wider and more deeply planned than was at first 
yought. The Government is inclined to con- 
iation, and, it is said, has stopped the conscrip- 


on, and ordered the preparation ‘of Reform bi. ls 


get! 
= 


tor Poland. The London Spectator says, “The 
announcement of M. Billault, in the French 
Corps Legislatif, that the Emperor Napoleon will 
not assist the insurrection, will probably kill the 
movement; but not before the Poles have learn- 
ed one great lesson, The forests put them and 
and the Russians upon a military equality.” 

Tke Polish insurrection is spreading fast, and 
may lead to a European war. The “ Latin race” 
seem to be concerned in it. : 

The London papers call upon Mr. Adams to 
bring forward evidence for his statement that 
‘the original object of the South was not so much 
independence, as to seize the Government of the 
Union.” Mr, A. will never prove it, for it is 
not true, There is no ground upon which our 
war can be justified, but that civilization must 
the occupation of $00,000 square miles 
of this continent by a barbarous slave-despotism. 


prohibit 


The blow to the Confederate cause in Europe, 


The President promised a | 


(What | 


| Hughes, Weed—had held up to England as our 
| object in this war, the restoration of a Union 
which had been a shame before the civilized 
world, and a curse upon eyery lover of Liberty 
in America. ‘There was no response from the 
English heart; it did not say “Check’’ to any 
move that its Government might make. This | 
silence and indifference was the just response to 
the culpable indifference of ouv own Government 





as to the fate of the slave in this conflict. But! 
at last the free hearts in this laud have compelled | 
the Government to identify its cause with that of | 
the slave; and their prophecy that this would | 
call every noble heart of the civilized world to its | 
side, is fulfilled even sooner than we had antici- 
| pated. We wish we had space to print the entire | 
| proceedings and speeches of this magnificent | 
| meeting, for each spcech has its own distinguish- | 
|ing merit. We select that of Rev. Newman | 
Hall, which is not only of wonderful cogency | 
and eloquence, but puts our cause upon its true | 
| basis—the only one on which it can be justificd | 
| before the civilized world, ard by History. To 
that speech, in the_name of every anti-slavery 
| Unionist in the land, we say Amen; and to no | 
part of it more warmly than to the following no- 
ble passage: ‘ We say, “Emancipation with the | 
Union if we can get it,” and we believe we shall | 
iget it. We say, ‘*Emancipation without the 
Union,” if only thus we can I%'*- At all events, 


9? 


| we say, ‘‘EMANCIPATION 





| The Halifax Courier of Jan. 17, reports a 
Speech of the Hon Mr. Stansfeld to his constitu- 
lents, in which he spoke in terms of eloquent ani- 
| madversion against, the sympathy with the effurt 
| to establish a slave-despotism in this country. We 
| trust that these men will continue this steadfast 
| protest against the designs of slavery, and that 
| they will not fail to condemn all the coldness and 
| hesitancy of our own government in putting it- 
self entirely on the side of the slave. 


| Weare talking about a war with France, but it 
| is nothing we are likely to have. Twice before 
we have been on the verge of a French war, un- 
| der John Adams and under Gen. Jackson, but we 
| have at both these times secured honorable terms 
‘of conciliation. The danger is now far less immi- 
|nent, yet it should not be wholly overlooked. 
| The designs of Louis Napoleon are obscure to a 


| proverb, and Tennyson well described him when 


Lhe said: 
| 


True that we have a faithful ally, 
But none but the devil knows what he means. 





| Should he think best to recognive the South, he 
| will strike first and simultaneously at New Or- 
‘leans and San Francisco. The coast of Califor- 
‘nia is particularly open to attack ; in the summer 
| season an army can be landed anywhere on the 
| coast, and thus avoid the harbor defenses of San 
| Francisco, which are not yet very formidable. 
| There is a large French fleet in the Pacific, as well 
jas in the Gulf of Mexico. 





| The death of Mrs. Edwin Booth, on Friday | 
| last, is one of the sad incidents of the week, and | 


| will call forth universal sympathy for her hus- 
band. 





The Conscription bill was stoutly resisted in 
{the House, by the Democrats, but passed, 
substantially as we have given it on the fourth 
| page. We ought to have had such a law last 
| July; then it would have been cheerfully obey- 
ed, while now there is a chance that the ‘‘copper- 
| heads’’ will resist it. ¢ 


| 
| 





Opinions will be divided about the Banking 
‘Law, of which we give an abstract in another 
‘column. Finance, like medicine, is practically 
| an empirical science, though it ought not to be. 
| Weare glad the bill passed, for there was no 
| choice for us but this, or something worse. But 
| it has put up the price of gold to 173, 





‘The Kansas Legis'ature, with foolish haste, has 
‘passed resolutions censuring Hon. M. F. Con- 
| way, for his speech in Congress. They will be 
ashamed of their violence before a twelve-month. 
| Mr. Conway is no disunionist. 


Gen. Scott’s letter to Mr. Cameron, complain- 
|ing of Gen. McClellan’s insubordination and dis- 


‘willing to pay six thousand, aye twelve thous- 














respect, causes much comment unfavorable to the 
' Advertiser’s favorite General. Of course Gen. 
Scott's charges are true, for no one doubts his 
truth and honor, whatever may be thought of his | 
judgment. Nor is there anything in McClellan’s | 
career to make us doubt it, for he has been insub- | 
ordinate from the beginning. When the time! 
comes for a fair judgment of his military course, 
‘people will wonder why he was ever promoted, | 
and why, having been, he was not sooner removed. 
They will sce that he was always on the side of | 
‘the South, and fought against his old employer, 
Davis, with great reluctance. In Kansas times he | 
believed the South all right, and the North all | 
| wrong, and was prepared to support any measure | 
‘of Pierce’s Secretary of War, who patronized 
| him. When the war broke out, he was in doubt | 
‘which sige to take, but unfortunately was induced 
to become a Federal Major General. He would 
| have served us much better in the ranks of the | 
enemy, for he has brought nothing but ill luck up- | 
He is neither a coward nor a traitor, but 


H 
i 
i 
| 

a 


on us. 
neither is he a hero ora patriot, much less the 
Dante would have giv- 


” 


“Savior of his Country. 
en such a man place with those whom he describes 
as not so much guilty of vice as wanting in positive 
virtue, — 

Whom Pity and Justice hold in equal scorn. 

He lost all the fruits of Antietam by not 
knowing how to be prompt. lis forces in that 
battle outnumbered the rebels, for while they had 
engaged not more than 50,000 men, he had 67,-' 
000 actually in the fight. Yet he allowed them to 
escape, and would do so again, because he cannot 


act at the right moment. 





John Van Buren has made another war speech, 
and the Herald supports himinit. “ Nothing but 
such sentiments,” it says, ‘can save the Northern 
Democrats.’” Let the Connecticut “ Copperheads” 
take warning. The Providence Post, the leading 
Democratic paper of Rhode Island, declares against 
the Hartford resolutions; so does the Boston Post. 
The New Hampshire Democrats are losing ground 
for the same reason,—they have gone a step too 
far. The Democratic bubble has burst, and the 
great party which was so strong in January, is no 
longer master of the situation. 





We omit our “ Progress of the War,” for the 
war makes no progress. Vicksburg 1s not takeu, 
nor Charleston, nor Texas attacked, nor Hocker 
advancing with his army. Our spirited steam ram, 


second to the Times’ advocacy of Slavery, has *the Queen of the West, has been captured on the Red 


been the discovery that Mr. Spence, of Liver- 
pool, Defender-in-Chief of Jeffdom, is the finan- 
cial ager.t of the Confederacy. 


oe 


The London Spectator says, “The American 
Yeoman is perhaps the only man in the world 
who demands pay for receiving his relatives on a 
visit."" There may be such a case in this country, 
but few of our people will ever have heard of 
it. 


he meeting of Englishmen at Exeter Hall, 
on the 29th of January—the legit'mate echo of 
l’resident Lincoln's Edict of Liberty to three 
millions of enslaved human beings, was timely 
and glorious. It was the voice of the true Eng- 


lish heart, and will reach and stir the true Amer- | 


ican heart, as deep answereth unto deep. This 


Government, by ite feeble (or worse) representa- | Hall im Province St., where last Monday evening heard some of them talking about high taxes | fore, s most 


River, through the carelessness of the officers who 
gave her in charge to a rebel pilot. 


Dinorah, the Opera condemned by our musical 
critic this week, is not a new piece, bat was brought 
out in Paris three years ago under another name. 
It had every advantage of acting and music, but 
met with no success. It is heavy and poor. 





The State Legislature does little basiness of 
much moment. We print in another column! 
the various pursuits of the members; also the | 
number of persons in other State institutions. 

The most important measure yet discussed is | 
the proposed union of the Western and Worcester | 
| Railroads, which it is believed will pass. 





Mr. Alcott will continue his conversations at the 


| 
i 


ives abroad—by its Train, Seward, Adams}, discoursed on “ Piety” to a good company. 


Gov. Andrew and the committee appointed by | the support of,the Government. I denounce 
| 
| 


him are busy with the enlisting of colored soldiers. them as hypocrites as well as traitors. 
Thirty-seven from New Bedford will soon join. 


in Providence on Wednesday night promised re- | 


cruits from that city, The Post had an article a! : 
a P i | Want to embarass the Government and _ stop | 
few days ago very favcrable to the new regiment, 


: ache the war. They want to aid the secessionists | 
which must have surprised its readers. y . : ie cee pest 
: to conquer our boys in the field. They care | 


° ° e oe . ‘ab it res! They 2 ieay » » { 
It is said that Gen. McClellan is writing a histo-, 9?°U high taxes! They are picayune men, 


ry of his campaigns, and that the War Depart- | anyhow, and pay no taxes at all, and never, 
*ment is doing the same. Mr. Whiting, the new did, aud never hope or expect to. This is | 
Solicitor of the Department, wins praise from all an dqeuse for traitoas. (Cheers.) 
who see the zeal and ability with which he works.| Mr. Speaker, excuse me. 1 feel for my | 
| country in this, her hour of danger, from the 
Congress is working hard in anticipation of the | tips of my toes tothe ends of my hair. That | 
4th of March, when they will cease to be a Con-! is the reason I speak asI do! I cannot help | 
gress. Important bills pass every day or two ; on | it, Iam bound to tell these men to their! 
Wednesday the Conscription and Militia bills, teeth what they are, and what the people, the 
both by large majorities. true loyal people, think of them. (‘Tremen- 
| dous cheering. The Speaker rapped upon | 
| desk} apparently to stop it, but really to add | 
|to its volume, for I could see by his flushed | 
cheek and flashing eve that his heart was with | 
Fugitive Slave Law Mason dined with the Lord | the brave and loyal old gentleman.) | 
Mayor of London on the 11th, and made a pat- | Mr. Speaker: [ have said my say. Iam, 
ronizing speech. At Everton the emancipation- oO speaker. This is the only speech I have 
ists carried a meeting over the secessionists, two to, made, and I do not know that it deserves to | 
one. The London Times apologizes for Mason’s | be called a speech. I could not sit still any 
presence at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and says | longer and see these scoundrels and traitors | 
the proceedings there mean nothing—which is true | work out their hellish schemes to destroy the 
of the Times’s apologies. Union. They have my sentiments ; let them 
one and and all make the most of them. I | 
am ready to back up all I say, and I repeat | 
it, to meet these traitors in any manner they | 
may choose, from a pin’s point to the mouth | 
of acannon. (Tremendous applause.) | 











The V. Y. Times announces the surprising fact 
that the President reads his own dispatches to for- 
eign powers. 








Gold is 173 and rising. Cotton is falling in 


England ; so are breadstutfts. 





The Hon. William Foster died in this city on 
Wednesday, at the age of pinety-one. LHe was a 
person of note, and a political opponent vf brave 
old Josiah Quincy, who survives him, and in his 
aye gives good advice to wandering Major Gener- 
als. 


I never before witnessed so much excite- | 
ment in an assembly. Mr. Funk spoke with 
a force of natural eloquence, With a cony'c- 
tion and truthfulness, with a fervor and pathos 
which wrought up the galleries and even mem- 
bers on the floor to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement. His voice was heard in the stores 
that surrounded the square, and the people | 
as came flocking in from all quarters. In five | 
minutes he had an audience that packed the 
hall to its utmost capacity. After he had con- | 
cluded, the Republican members and specta- 
tors rushed up and took him by the hand to, 

‘« A great sensation was created by a speech | congratulate him. ‘The Democrats said noth- 
by Mr. Funk, one of the richest farmers in} ing, but evidently felt the castigation they 

4 s a7: 5a . ¥ a ie, 
the State, who pays over three thousand dol- | wete receiving most keenly, as might be seen 
lars per annum taxes towards the support of} from their blanched cheeks and restless and_ 
the government. The lobby and galleries | uneasy glances. 
were crowded with spectators. Mr. Funk 
rose to object to trifling resolutions which 
were being introduced by the Democrats to 
kill time and stave off a vote upon the appro- 
priation for the support of the State Govern- 
ment. He said: 

Mr. Speaker—I can sit in my seat no longer 
and see such by-play going on. These men 
are trifling with the best interests of the 
country. ‘They should have asses’ ears to set 
off their heads, or they are traitors and seces- 
sionists at heart. 

I say that there are traitors and secession- 
ists at heart in this Senate. Their actions 
prove it. Their speeches prove it. Their 
gibes and laughter and cheers here nightly, 
when their speakers get up to denounce the 
Administration, prove it. 

I can sit here no longer and_ not tell these 


The week closes with no important news from 
any quarter. 





Bass a 
From the Missouri Democrat. 


SPEECH OF MR. FUNK IN THE ILLINOIS 
SENATE. 





+O -— | 
PROSPECTUS OF THE ASIA MINOR COMPANY. 


Directors. 


Hugh Mason, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Jaines Bibby, Esq. (J. Bibby, Sons, and Co.,) Liv- 
erpool. 
Edward Lord, Esq. (Lord Brothers), Todmorden. 
a Joyce, Esq. (Charles Joyce and Co.), Lon- 
on. 
Nathaniel Buckley, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Patrick Proudfoot, Esq. (P. Proudfoot and Co.), | 
Manchester. 
James King, Esq. (James King and Sons), Rooh- 
dale and Manchester. 
Joseph Firth, Esq. (Firth and Howarth), Todmor- 
den. oar A 
Secretary pro. tem. 
G. R. Haywood, Esq , Manchester. 
Temporary Offices:—No. 3, Arcade, Manchester. 


To have relied upon one source of supply 
for the raw material of the great cotton in- | 
dustry of this country is now proved to have 
been an almost fatal policy. Whatever, | 
therefore, be the result of the confhet now 
raging in America, it is clear that for the fu-! 
ture security of our manufacturing interests | 
fresh ground will have to be brought under | 
cultivation in other parts of the world. 

This company is formed for the purpose of 
encouraging the growth of cotton in Asia! 
Minor—a country with soil, climate, and 
geographical position peculiarly adapted to 
the production of our invaluable textile, 
abundance of free labor accustomed to agri- 
culture, natural means of irrigation, and 
ready channels of transit by railway and other- | 
wise to the port of Symrna, which is within 
fifteen days’ steam communication with Liver- 
pool, and placed in immediate contact with 
the manufacturing districts by the electric 
telegraph. It thus possesses all the advan- 
tages fitted to render it immediately available | 
for the object in view. 

The promoters of the company have already 
proved, by a satisfactory test, the capabili- | 
ties of the country, and the desire of the cul- 
tivators to improve the quality of their crops. | 
In the spring of last year, by an arrangement 
with the Cotton Supply Association, they | 
yrocured a large quantity of Egyptian and 
Vow Orleans seed which was eagerly received | 
and planted, with most gratifying results. 
The following is the report of the samples 
produced from this seed : 


traitors what I think of them. And while so 
telling them, I am responsible myself, for 
what I say. I stand upon my own bottom. I 
am ready to meet any man on this floor, in 
any manner, from a pin’s point to the mouth 
of acannon, upon this charge against these 
traitors. (Tremendous applause in the gal- 
leries.) Iam an old man of sixty-five: I 
came to Illinois a poor boy; I have made a 
little something for myself and family. I pay 
three thousand dollars a year intaxes. I am 


and, (great cheering, the old gentleman strik- 
ing the desk with a blow that would knock 
down a bullock, and causing the ink-stand to 
fly in the air,) aye, 1am willing to pay my 
whole fortune, and then give my life to save 
my country from these traitors that are seek- 
ing to destroy it. (Tremendous applause, 
which the speaker could not control.) 

Mr. Speaker, you must please excuse me, 


“Cotton Supply Association, No 1. Newall’s-buildings, | 





I could not sit longer in my seat and calmly 
listen to these traitors. My heart, that cries 
out for the lives of our brave volunteers in d 
‘ 2 December 10th, 1852. 
the field, that these traitors at home are de-| “Sir.—Your favor of the 9th inst, has been duly 
is E s ae | My submitted to the consideration of the Executive Com- 
stroying by thousands, would not let me. My | mittee of this Association. 

a . . ; “Lf am desired to inform you that the samples you 
heart that bleeds for the widows and orphans | have submitted, grown from American and Egyptian 
at home, would not let me. Yes these trait- | seed. are of a very superior description, especially 

ees : ou age 4 the American, and in every respect suited to the 

ors and villains in this Senate, (striking his | wants of the trade. o 
lenched fis he desk with bl l “The committee consider your exertions have 
clenched fist on the desk with a blow that) qemonstrated riser roses Minor is capable, with proper 

? »s Sa 4 H Psits - | encouragement, of rapidly supplyidg cotton of a very 
made the Senate ume. again) “ killing sa superior quality, and they highly approve of your ef- 
neighbor's boys now fighting in the field. |, forts for the formation of a cotton company to achieve 

te “ 4 | this result. They are prepared to render you every 
dare to say this to these traitors right here, | aasistance and encouragement that the association 
. ie . can afford. | 
and Tam responsible for what I say to any “«tt is desirable that the efforts of the Turkish Gov- 
M ’ . ‘ ‘ernment to stimulate the crowth of cotton in Asia 
one or all of them. (Cheers.) Let them | Siinor should be actively followed ud by such enter- 
come on now, right here. I am sixty-five | prises as that which you are setting on foot, in order | 
. 9 that the quality may be improved, and that machinery 
years old, and I have made up my mind to’ of the best discription for cleaning and packing may 
: : : . | be introduced. - 
risk my life right here, on this floor, for my ™~ , oy 
. > “Yours obediently 
. | ‘ 7 
country | *G. R. HAYWOOD, Secretary. 
Mack a few “Geo. Wm. Benwell, Esq , Asia Minor Cotton Com- 
‘ : pany. 


These men sneered at Col. 
He is a small man. But I am a! 
Iam ready to meet any of them 


days since. . : ; 

: The company will especially endeavor to 
large man. stimulate a largely increased production of 
in place of Col. Mack. I am large enough improved cotton by the introduction of su- 


for them, and I hold myself ready for them perior kinds of seed, the best agricultural im- 
r : plements, and the most approved machinery | 


for cleaning and baling the material. 
Mr. Speaker, these traitors on this floor © The Ottoman Government will protect and 
should be provided with hempen collars. g1ve every assistance In furtherance of the 
‘ cts ‘oInp y hav lew, s - 
They deserve them. They deserve hanging. objects the company have in vic His Im 


h ; ae f eral Majesty the Sultan, desirous of encour- 
Isay the country would be the better for going the culture of cotton in his empire, and 


swinging them up. I go for hanging them, of restoring to it the importance it had in 
and I dare to tell them so, right here to their former times, has recently issued an ordinance. 
By the principal clause therein it has been 
decreed that, ** Whoever shall clear unculti- 
vated and neglected lands, and convert them 
hang them. For that reason I must rejoice jnto cultivated fields, shall receive such lands 
at it. (Tremendous cheering.) Mr. Speaker, gratuitously and without charge, and _title- 
deeds shall be delivered to him on the sole 
‘ condition that he will pay three piastres (six- 
who are not traitors, but true loyal men, for pence) by way of stamp duty. Further, the 
what [have said. I only intend it and mean produce of these lands shall “be exempt trom 
They are here the payment of tithes for one year; or, should 
inthis Senate. I see them gibe and smirk, the land be stony, for two years. If among 

‘ at the lands thus cultivated anv should be found 
and grin at a true Union man. Must I defy in which the cessionnaire cultivates cotton, the 
them? I stand htre ready for them and dare exemption of the tithe, or any payment in 
(Great cheering.) What lieu of tithe, shall be extended to five years.” 
man with the heart of a patriot could stand By a subsequent article it is also decreed 


this treason anv longer? I have stood it that, ‘In order that the cotton produced may 
s as hy y s . . . . 
; pet * Petpet : . be conveyed with facility to the seaports, the 


long enough. I will stand. it no more. roads in the districts where cotton is grown 

(Cheers.) Idenounce these men and their shall, if necessary, be repaired and put into’ 
aiders and abettors as rank traitors and good order, The instruments and inachinery 

Hell itself could not spew out imported from Europe, and which may be 

; required in the cultivation of cotton, as well 

4 more traitorous crew than some of the men cin the cleaning of it and separating the 

that disgrace this Legislature, this State, and seed, shall be exempt from all customs 

this country. For myself I protest against dues, «ec. 


: ithi space of two y 1 § 
and denounce their treasonable acts. I have Within the space o years the exports 


j : ; of the raw material from Syrmna have multi- 
voted against their measures, I will do so to plied nearly tenfold. I860 they were but 
the end. : : 


I will denounce them as long as 6000 bales. Last years’s crop, already com- 

God gives me breath; andI am ready to ing forward, is estimated at about 60,000 

meet the traitors themselves here or else- bales. Large additional tracts of land are 

now being prepared for cotton cultivation, 

where, and fight them to the death. (Pro- and the British Consul of Smyrna, in a recent 

longed cheers and shouts.) despatch to Earl Russell, says:—*‘It is the 

: . general expectation that the rend of 1863, 

I said I paid three thousand dollars a year Titi be at least 200,000 bales, or 72,000,000 

taxes. I do not say it to brag ofit. It is pounds.” No other part of the world can 

my duty, yes, Mr. Speaker, my privilege, to furnish a parallel to this increased ratio of 
do it. But some of these traitors here, who production. 


F . ee These extraordinary results are due to the. 
nee. aERING SOUR ERE Mhz Sh pot Shake nent almost unassisted efforts of the native -culti-, 


able little bills and claims through the Legis- yators. With the aid of capital promptly and 
lature to make money out of the pockets of judiciously applied, the crop of 1863, might | 
the people, are talking about high taxes. probably considerably incredsed, and a, 


. : _ corresponding in cultivation secured | 
They are: hypocrites 20 well as traitors. T in fature years. is company has, there- 
important and. promising fla | 

for its operations. si 


now and at any time. 


traitorous faces. Traitors should be hung. 
It would be the salvation otf the country to 


I beg pardon of the gentlemen in this Senate 


it for secessionists at heart. 


them to come on. 


secessionists. 


this wey, who do not pay five dollars to 


/ The reason“they pretend to be afraid of | 
those already in camp at Readville. A meeting ' hich taxes is that they do not want to vote | 
money for the relief of the soldiers. They | 


' on the table, and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 


bill on the table. 


er — — = 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. ae House took up the Senate Post Office Reform 


1 
Senate. Mr. Cotrax, of Indiana, (Rep.,) explaining its pro- 
. ee visions, correeted a misapprehension in the public 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 19. mind ag to the registration of money letters, which is 
The Citairn presented a communication from the | to be left voluntary. It is now proposed to have uni- 
Secretary of the Treasury, iu response to a resolution | form letter postage of three ceuts, and reduce the 
of the Senate inquiring how much government cot | 300 or more different rates for printed matter to 12 or 
ton had been sold in New York siuee the blockade of 15 rates and to establish other important reforms, 
the southern ports, to whom sold, &c. including the reduction of incidental expenses. 
Mr. CLARK. N. H. called up the bill to grant a pen- | Among the amendments now made was one striking 
sion to the widow of the late Rev. Arthue B. Fuller. , Out the clause requiring publishers to prepay postage 
He said he could not suffer the occasion to pass On Magazines, and adding a clause charging an_addi- 
without giving his testimony as tothe worth and tional rate for remailed letters, and providing a 
patriotism of Mr. Fuller. ; charge of twenty-tive cents for letters for special de- 
When volunteers were called for to cross the river livery, so marked and delivered day or night. Maila- 
to dislodge the rebel riflemen, he asked leave to go, ble matter is divided into three classes: tirst, letters; 
aud shouldered a musket and wem. The next that secondly, printed matter; thirdly miscellaneous mat 
was seen of this brave chaplain, he was found dead in ter. Mr. Colfax, in the course of his remarks, stated 
the strects of Fredericksburg. that he himse!f was, as he always had been, in favor 
The bill passed. of abolishing the frauking privilege, but that the Sea- 





FROM EUROPE, 
By the Jura. 
The news is to the 13th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN. s: 
Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commissiower, 

was present on the 11th at the banquet given 
by the Lord Mayor of London, and his name 
was mentioned in connection with a toast to 
visitors. The Lord Mayor in proposing the 
toast said that although he could not greet 
Mr. Mason as a recognized plenipotentiary, 
he was perfectly justified in offering him, as 
a gentleman who came to London on impor- 
tant business, a hearty welcome to the Man- 
sion House. He deplored the disastrous war, 





Mr. TRUMBULL, Ill, called up the bill for the dis- ate was known to be hostile to it, and had so voted 
charge of state prisoners, this Congress ; and as the abolition could not there- | 
Mr. CARLILE, Va., offered a substitute for the bill, fore be carried, he was in favor of curtailing it. 
declaring that after the passage of the act it shall 
uot be lawful for any officer of the United States to Senate. s 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 21. 


arrest or detain any citizen of the United States for | 
supposed disloyalty, except upon the oath of some) Mr, Power. gave notice that he should, at an 
| early day, offer a resolution for a committee to inves- 


known loyal person. 
His substitute was designed to protect the citizens | tivate the conduct of G i in di i 
: deghat : gate ¥ on. Gilbert in dispersing a con- 

gy the toyer pratee. The “great objection to the fugi- | vention in Kentucky. 2c ia aes 
tive slave law was because it did not give the slave, The bill forthe discharge of state prisoners was 
then taken up, the question being on the amendment 


the privilege of trial. He wanted togive the same 
privileges to the white man as were claimed for the of Mr. Carlile, offered asa substitute for the substi-. 
tute proposed by Mr, Trumbull. 


negro. He wanted to see the Government which loy- 
xl men were laboring to preserve made an object of | fr. POWELL spoke at some length in favor of M 
Carlile’s amendment, contending that the writ of Aa- 


love and not of hate. 

Mr. CARLILE contended at some length that the | je... corpus never should be suspended where the 
power of suspending the writ of /abeas corpus rested | eourts were opened. He referred to the case of Theo- 
xlone in Congress. And even if the President had, paid Wolf ‘Tone, where sucha writ was granted, 
this power it did not authorize him to make arbitary touch Tone confessed his euilt. 
arrests. ce a s : Mr Howakn, Mich., in reply, referred to the case | 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN the bill for the dis- | o¢ Napoleon, who, whileon a British ship. claimed | 
charge of state prisoners was postponed, and the na-) that he was nota prisoner of war, but going as a| 
val appropriation bill was taken up. s | guest to England ; yet the British ministry refused to | 

Au appropriation of twelve millions for iron-) giiow a writ of hubeus curpus in this case. 
plated steamers was amended so as to make an ap-; Mr, DooLtrTLe, Wis., quoted a number of instan- 
propriation of three milhons for two first-class ar- | ces from British history showing that always in cases | 
mor-plated steamers; and the appropriation for the | of necessity, as invasionor insurrection, the execu- | 
Se ene taller cies Boe. De OF 26- tive government had in the first instance established | 

ecamers and veas sn stations Was martial law. He asked Mr. Powellif he held there | 
increased from $3,250,000 to $150,000,000. The appro- was no right to declare martial law within the lines 
priation for ordnance. and ordnance stores, &¢., of the army. 
was reduced from $7,000,000 to $6,000,000. | Mv. PoWkLL anid that he did hold that there was | 

Several minor amendments were adopted, and the no authority to declare martial law any where. 

bill passed. : Mr. Grimes, Iowa, asked if the senator made a 
: The Se nate then went into executive session, after difference between martial law and military law, 
which it adjourned. e Mr. PoWrLL, sail he did. Martial law was no law | 
House / at all, but simply the will of the military commander. | 
i Military law was the acts and regulatious established | 

The House resumed the Senate’s substitute for the | by Congress for tue use of the army. He declared | 
bill indemnuifytng the President and other persons for that the bill gave the President power to arrest for | 
the suspension of the writ of Aubeas corpus, and acts | political offenses. But no definition was given of | 
done in pursuance thereof such offenses. Belonging to the Democratic party 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, Ky., said it was almost a grave might be deemed a political offense. The other day a | 
offence to refer to the Constitution as a rule of ac | convention of people ia Kentucky was dispersed by a | 
tion. He contended that this was a measure not only | Man named Gilbert, colonel or general, who was re- | 
to despoil of their rights and independence the ju- | ported to have said that there were rebels in the con- | 
diciary of the States, but to prostrate the bulwark of , vention. To vindicate his fellow Demoerats of Ken- | 
the citizen, namely, a fair and impartial trial by his | tucky, so foully aspersed by this satrap of power, he | 
peers. | read the resolutions passed by a meeting of the Dem- | 

Ife said his hope of restoring the Union as it was, ocrats in the Kentucky Legislature, which he wished | 
was gone, owing to the crushing out of the Union to go upon the record, to show that these men were | 
fecling in the Southern States, instead of erushing true lovers of eivii liberty, aud to stand as <a 

| 


out the rebellion, by the series of measures passed by ment of infamy against this man Gilbert. 
this Congress. Mr. WiLson, Mass., said when this war commenced 
Mr. HOLMAN, Ind., briefly contended that the op- he made the resolution to do what he could to put 
position had not wavered in their engagements ; | down this rebellion, and do it without any party feel 
while the Republicans had trampled under foot the ing. Butit was hard to hear such speeches, whena 
declaration heretofore made as to the purposes for | senator rose and passed eulogiums upon a body of men | 
which the war was prosecuted. who had put forth an address that the loyal ne a 
Mr. (CONWAY, Kansas, alluding to Mr. Holman’s|of America would pronowmee treason. He too 
remarks, said the gentleman bad charged him with) wanted those resolutious to go upon the record to | 
proposing to divide the Union. This was a misrep-' show coming generations that the men who passed | 
resentation. He had never made any such propo- | and signed them, and responded to their eall, and | 
sition. He declared that the war had already divided | the men who applauded that address were traitors | 
the Union, and he was in favor of resuming peace on to the Union and to the country. (Applause in the 
the basis of existing facts. This was his position. | galleries.) 
Ie was in favor of the integrity of the Union as it Mr. Wilson desired this paper to go upon the 
existed to-day, and opposed to all schemes of disine , record, arraixning the administration, because brave 
tegration. men from the Northwest, detending the country on 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, Ohio, moved to lay the Sen- | the soil of Kentucky, had taken for their support a 
ate’s substitute on the table. Disagreed to—46 against | little straw or hay. corn or wheat. ‘The address 
lt. called upon the representatives of Kentucky to op- 
The question was taken on agreeing to the substi- | pose giving men or money to carry ou this war. | 
tute. Negatived—so against 11. Let all the eculogium of the senator trom Kentucky 
On motion of Mr. Stevens, Pa., a committee of go on record, and let the country decide wheth r 
conference was asked of the Senate. : the address is loyal and the eulozgium worthy of a 
The House took up the Senate National Currency | loyal senator. It is strange for men to rise day | 
Bill atter day without a word of rebuke for treason, but | 
The reading of the bill occupicd more thanan hour. | denouncing the President of the United States. He | 
Mr. Cox, O., raised the point that, as the 19th see- | thought the men who deuounces the Administration | 
tion made an appropriation, it mus; under the rules) would blush with shame when they thought of the 
be conunitted to the Committee of the Whole on the , men whose counsels they had followed so many 
State of the Union. years. Every bullet fired in this war at loyal men | 
The SPEAKER overuled the question. had been fired by Democrats. Every man who had | 
Mr. HOLMAN appealed. tilled a bloody grave, every widow that had been 
Mr. SPAULDING said he intended to give the billa |) made, every orphan, every flag torn and riddled, all 
cordial support, not because it would afford immedi- these had been done by Democratic bullets. The re- 
a'e relicf, or prevent the issue of paper money, but bellion was plotted by Democratic leaders, and they 
because it was of great importanve to the funding of had been for nearly two years trying to overturn the 
the bonds of the United States, and to sustain the Gov-‘ government. 
ernment in carrying on the war. We heard every day the President denounced as a 
The President and Seeretary of the Treasury had tyrant. But the history of these times would show 
recommended the passage of a free banking law, to” that there never was an Administration se kind and 
afford a currency of uniform value. The plan now humane to traitors. It was, in every sense of the , 
preseated was similar to the free banking law of New, words, untrue and wicked, and such would be the, 
York, which had been in operation sinee Is3s. He | judgment of the country and of the Christian and ciy 
explained and advocated the bill at length; the ob- | ilized world. As he had witnessed this kindness to- 
jects proposed to be accomplished being based on ward these men whose hearts were dripping with | 
public and private credit. blood, he had wished for one hour of Andrew Jack- | 
Adjourned. son. Instead of being a tyrant and usurper, the 
President had dealt too leniently with this atrocious | 
rebellion. All these assaults would fall harmless | 
against the President. Brave men inthe field were 
turning back to strike at those who were trying to 
shoot them down in front; and these men were cow- 


Senate. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 


Mr. WADE, of Ohio, (Rep.,) from the Committee on 
Territories, reported back the bill to sallow the peo- . pe : ; 
ple of the Territory of Nevada to take preparatory ring belore the rising patriotism of the people. 
steps for being admitted into the Union; and asked The President had attempted to carry on the war | 
to be discharged from the further consideration of Without any party fecling, and a majority of the gen- | 
the resolution inquiring into the expediency of ad- ¢t4ls appointed had been meu who did not vote for 
mitting New Mexico as a State. s Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Wilson contended that the Prest- | 

Mr. WILKINSON, of Minnesota, (Rep.,) from the dent had the right to suspend the writ of 4abeas corpus 
Committee on ‘Territories, repo:ted a bill to enable #8 make arrests when the life of the country was at | 
the people of Nebraska to take preparatory steps to Stake. He believed that it was bis duty to issue an 
be admitted into the Union as a State. emancipation proclamation, and to put down the re- | 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas, (Rep.,) reported a similar bill Dellion by striking at its cause and support—at that | 
in relation to the Territory of Colorado. institution that had raised two crops for rebellion, 

Mr. PoMEROY, of Kansas, Rep.,) presented a me- and he would use slaves for all military purposes. | 
morial from the New England Aid Society, asking fue Government might take our sons, and brothers, 
compensation for losses sustained in Kansas. and nighbors to fight and to be placed in the front of 

Mr. POWELL called up the resolution to print extra | battle to be killed by the rebels; but no, it must not 
copies of the letters of the Secretary of War and’ touch the slave, nor make any use of him to put 
Judge Advocate, relative to thearrest and discharge @ewa this rebellion. He was for the country and 
of certain State and political prisoners. He submitted the whole country, aud in favor of employing all 
letters from D. A MAHONEY, and others, stating that , ™€ans to crush out treason. ; . 
the statements made in the letters of the Judge Ad-| 08 motion of Mr. GRIMES the Senate went into. ex 
yocate were untrue. Mr. Powell thought that the | @cUtive session, after which it adjourned until Mon- | 
matter ought to be inquired into, and said he should | @*Y- 
offer a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. HARLAN, of lowa, (Rep.,) said, with regard to 
one of the persons Mahoney, he had discouraged en- 
listments openly in Dubuque, and be heard no com 
plaint from lowa of his arrest. He asked whether it | 
was customary to print in official report letters of 
thissort. Ifnot, he should object. 

Mr. Grimes said he knew nothing of Mr. Mahoney’s 
arrest until he read some extracts from Mr. Maho- 
ney’s newspaper—one of August, 1861, stating that it 
was generally admitted that there was no Constitu- 
tional Government at Washington; and that the 
President had, by violating the Constitution, ceased 
to be the Constitutional head of the Government, and 
inquiring how long the peuple would submit to an 
unconstitutional Government; and another article, 
in May, Is62, stating that the President and Congress 
had become an odious, insupportable despotism ; and 
the Government under which we lived had been sub- 
verted, charging the ruling powers with having eom- 
mitted treason. 

Mr. POWELL said Mr. Mahoney was a stranger to 
him. Hehad only done what he would do for auy 
man who complained of injustice. 

Mr. Witson, of Massachusetts—I think the Senate 
had better better be legislating upon measures calcu- 
lated to put down rebellion, than spending the 
time talking about aman who had shown withina 
week, in New York, that he sympathized with trai- 
tors. ‘The other day in New York John Van Buren 
swallowed himseli,as he isin the habit of doing. 
Johu Van Buren is a capital barometer to show which 
way the popular current runs. At the commence- 
ment of ihe war he made speeches against it; but now 
he is beginning to show which way the current runs, 
and to indicate that the people do not sympathize with 
traitors, Whether in or out of Congress. John Van 
Buren made a speech the other day that had the ring 
of patriotism init; not that the ‘Wayward sisters’’ 
might “depart in peace,” but that he would never 
consent to recognize this traitor Confederacy. And 
this Mahoney has taken special pains to have it un- 
derstood that he rebukes John Van Buren: and he is 
writing tothe New York press to prove of himself: 
what we all know,that his heart is black with treason. 
And the Senate of the United States having the cause 
of the country in its hands, and having the duty to 
perform of carrying this country through a bluody 
rebellion inaugurated by traitors, has its time taken 
up by discussing the character of this rebel sympa- 
thiser. L think we had better occupy the time of the 
Senate in maturing and passing those measures that 
shall carry this nation m triumph through the con- 
test, and put down the rebellionin arms. When that 
goes down, these men whose hearts are in sympathy 

He moved that the reso- 


with it, will xo down also. 
lution be laid oun the table. The resolution was laid 


House. 

A cominittee of conference was asked of the Senate 
on the disagreeing amendinents of the two bodies on 
the bill to provide ways and means fur the support of 
the Government. 

‘The House resumed the consideration of the post- 
office reiorm bill. 

Mr. Laztak, Penn., offercd an amendment provid- 
ing that all soldiers in camp and hospital shall re- 
ceive and transmit letiers tree of postage. 

Mr. LAZEAK’S amendment was adopted by a vote of 
73 avainst 76 | 

Mr. ILUTCHINS, Ohio, said that this bill, as a mea- 
sure vf postal reform, would prove a signal failure, 
andin order to render it: efficient he proposed a uni- 
jorm letter rate of two ecuts. 

‘This and Mr. Mayuard’s amendment, making a uni- | 
form rate of one cent, were rejected | 

Mr. HU te itns ineflectually moved to table the post | 
office reform bill, and the bill then passed by a vote of | 
72 yous against of hays. } 
The House passed the Senate bill to prevent corres- | 
pondeuce with the reb Is. It provides that any per- | 
son, being a citizen of the United states and residing | 
ln a iorcign country, or any citizen thercof, without | 
permission of the Government of the United States, 
acd with the intent to defeat the measures ol the Gove 
ernment, Who shally directly or wdirectly, open any | 
correspondence or intercourse with the pretended 
rebel Government or any individual acting or sympa- 
thizing therewith, or whe shall counvil or assist in 
such procecdings, shall be deemed puilty of high mis 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not excecding $10,000, and Imprisonment not less 
than six Months, nor more than tive years, the offend- 
certo be tried by « court within the jurisdiction of 
which he may have becn arrested. 

The House passed the senate bill to amend the act 
preventing members of Congress trom taking consid- 
erations tor procuring contracts, office, or place,soas 
to embrace any ayentof the Government of the United 
States. 

The Senate bill authorizing the President, in all do- 
mestic Or foreign wars, to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal, such power to continue two years, Was taken 


up. 

Mir. Cox, Ohio, said this measure was not so much 
directed at the commerce of the rebels (jor they had 
littie of it) as to throw outa threat agaiust foreiu va- 
tious in esse of future wars with thei. 

Mr. FREDERICK A. ConkKuInG, N. Y¥.,and Mr. 
Washburn, Isl, wanted the bill to be passed now. 
"Poe latter said he had reeeived letters from New York 
and elsewhere. from merchants and others, urging the 
passage of the biil. 

The bill -was referred to the Committee on Naval 
affuirs, with the privilege of reporting at any time. 


Senate. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23. 
The bill for the discharge of State prisoners was 
taken up. ; 
Mr. RicHarpson, IIl., said the one from Mass- 
achusetts had made a most extraordinary speech, 
House. charging that the bullets fired against the Lnion sol- 
The National Currency bill was taken up. diers were fired by Democrats, and that the whole 
Mr. Fenron, of Mew York, (Rep.,) concluded his) Demoeratie party of the country were disloyal. 
remarks from last night in faver of the measure. Mr. WiLsoN, Maes. stated that he never said that 
Mr. NoeLL, of Missouri, (Union,) did not feel at) the mass of that party were disloyal. { 
liberty to vote against the bill but appealed to the Mr. Ricnakpson asked: Who took Virginia ont of 
centlemen to refer it to the Judiciary Committee to the Union? The men who were opposed to the Dem 
inquire how tar it deprived the S.ates oftheir right to ocratic party. while the Democratic portion of the; 
regulate their own financial concerns under valid State remained loyal, and ix now set off into anew 
laws. State. The charge was wholly unjustifiable as against 
wr. ALLEY, of Massachusetts, (Rep.,) advocated an the Democratic party. If there was any disloyalty, 
amendment he proposed to offer, reducing the tax on he, should expeet to find It in the State of Massachu- 
circulating notes to one per centum per annum, in setts under the teaching of Wendell Phillips, lloyd 
order to induce the bauks to indorse the system, and Garrison. and others. In Massachusetts negroes were 
place themselves iu co-operation with the Govern- enlisted to defend the forts, According tothe New 
ment to supply a uniform currency, and to prevent York Zines negroes were enlisted at Fortress Mouroe 
undne expansion. The bill gave to the banks abet; and accredited to Massachusetts. When Indiana and 
ter circulation than the present system, and protected other States did pot till up their quotas, the deficit had 
all interests. to be made up, but Massachusetts was allowed to fill 
Mr. Hoover, of Massachusetts, (Rep.,) had no de- her quota by enlisting negroes te defend her forts, 
sire to continue the debate, and moved the previous and yet the Senator from Massaciusetts (Wilson) un 
question. dertakes to lecture the Senate on the patriotism of the 
The House, by a vete of 75 azainst 73, agreed to or- Democratic party He (Richardson; contended that 
der the main question to be put. if the Adnmmnistration had pursued the proper poliey 
The House refused to table the bill by a vote of 57 this rebellion could not have lasted ninety days, but 
yeas against SY nays. since the iInaugeration of the confiscation and emanci- 
Ibe third reading of the Bank bill was ordered -83 pation that we have had no sucress. But Jet the 
against 67. confiscation and emancipation acts be recalled, and 
Mr. HoLMAN, of Indiana, (Dem.,) moved tolay the there was time to save the country yet. Under the 
Disagreed to, old policy suecess was certain ; under the new policy 
The bill then passed by a vote of 77 yeas against 64 destruction was just ascertain. By the conecription 
nays, as follows : bill liberty was destroyed; and now by this bill it was 
Yeas— Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbit, Bea- proposed to destroy the power of all the courts. The 
man, Bingham Blair of Virginia, Blake, Buffington, conscription bill would give the country uo soldiers 
Caivert, Campbell, Casey, Chainberlain, Clements, until is6¢and they were wanted in-136%. 
Pie bingy ty —— Cutler, a —— er The bill passed —yeas 25, nay« 12. 
Sdyerton, Elliot, Ely, Fenton, 8. C. Fessenden, T, A. , a. 
D. Paeasnden. Fisher, Frank. Goodwin, Granger, WASHINGTON, Feb., 24. 
Hahn, Hickman, Hooper, Hutchins Julian, Keily, 
Kellogg.of Michigan, Kellogg of Illinois, Lansing, 
Leary, Lovejoy, Low, McIndoe, McKean, McPherson, Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, O, complimented Mr. Olin 
Marston, Maynard, Moorhead, Merrill of Maine, upon his decorous manner of opening thie debate in 
Noell, Olin, Patten. Phelps of California, Potter, contrast with the remarks of Mr. Campbell, which 
Rice of Massachusetts, Kice of Maine, Sargent, Sedg- were characterized by bitterness and severity. 
wick, Segar, Shanks, Shellabarger, Sherman, Sloan, the latter imegined any one on his (Vallandigham’s) 
Spaulding. Stevens, Trimble, Trowbridge. Van Horn, side would be deterred by threats from expressing | 
Van Wyek, Verree, Wall, Wallace, Washburne, his opinions or giving his vote, he utterly misunder- 
White of Indiana, Windom, Worcester—77 stood the spirit of those on that side ct the hail. I 
NaYs—Messrs. Allen of Ohio, Ancona. Bailey, Ba- hurl back the threat in defiance in the gentleman's 
ker, Baxter, Biddle, Cobb, Frederick A. Con lieg, teeth. I spurn it, I spit upon it, Itis not the argu-— 
Roscoe Conkling, Cox, Cravens, Crittenden, Dawes. ment to be addressed to equals here. It is personal 
Edwards, English. Gooch, Grider, Guricy, Hall, !ar- insinuations against loyal men who sit with him here 
ding Harrison, Holwan, Horton, Johnson, Kerrigan, st-ong in theyr attachment to a common union of the 
Knspp, Law, Lazear, Loomis, Mallory, May, Men- states, and only differ as to the mode of preserving it. 
zies, Morrill of Vermont, Morris, Nixon, N » Nor- I hope these denunciations will be spared : 


eration of the bill reorganizing the Courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

On motion ot Mr. Fessenden, a Committee of con- 
ference was appointed on the bill to provide ways and 
means for the suppert of the Government. 

At 10:15 P. M. the Senate adjourned. 


No important business. 
House 


red. 
ton, Nugent, Odell, P , Perry. Pike, Pomeroy,, Mr. CamMBELL, A ificant fact is that the 
Porter. Price, Robinson, Kollins of Missouri, Shef- | man my rema as personal to f and 
tield, Sheel, Steele of N. Y.. Steele of N.J., Stiles, his ev (White). I was denounci tors, 
Stratton, Thomas of Massachusetts, Thomas of Ma- | and will denounce them while I have = place on thi 
ryland. Vaila Wadsworth, Wheeler, Wha-/ floor. It is my duty and my privilege. If the gentie- 
ey White of Wickliffe, Wilson, Woodruff. ) memqives m I 
right—64. help 


and hoped soon for a satisfactory termination. 
Mr. Mason, responding to the earnest invita- 
tions to speak, was received with lond cheers. 
After alluding to his difficult position from 
the non-recognition of the Confederates by 
England and his consequent hesitation in as- 
suming to speak, he continued as follows: 
‘Tam a stranger in London, or, rather, was 
a stranger, but I have learnt since I came to 
London, that none of English blood from my 
own Southern land are strangers amongst 
you.” I speak this from my heart; for I have 
been by every circle in England and by every 
class of society a welcomed and honored 
guest. The day will come,—it is not far off, 
—when the relationship between that govern- 
ment, which is now in its infant future, and 
yours will be one of the closest intimate alli- 
ance. I say this more especiaily as regards 
the city of London, which is the great market 
of the world. My country is an unrivalled 
producer of the great staples df the world, 
and I say the relations—commercial and, 
doubtless, political, and certainly social—be- 
tween my countrymen and the people of Lon- 
don will before long be of the most mtimate 
character.” Mr. Mason’s remarks at several 
points were received with much cheering. 

A somewhat stormy meeting has been held 
upon the slavery question at Everton, Liver- 
pool. The friends of the scessionists muster- 
ed in considerable force, but resolutions sym- 
pathizing with the North and emaucipation 
policy, were carried by two to one. 

The Times, referring to Mason's presence 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet, assures the 
Americans on both sides of the Potomac, 
that what was said or done by the Lord May- 
or, is considered in London not exactly insig- 
nificant or indifferent, but really beginning 
and ending in the Mansion House. It repudi- 
ates his remarks, and says he was much too 
fast. The proceedings mean nothing. 





$$ 


Voice of Oreasan. 


Resolutions of the Democratic Convention in 
Connecticut. Feb. 19, 1863. 


Resolved, 1st, That the United States area 
contederacy of States, egequal in sovereignty and 
political power ; independent in their several ore 
ganizations, aud reserving to each all rights not 
granted by the Constitution to the central Gov- 
ernment. 

2d. ‘That while as citizens of Connecticut we 
assert our devotion to the Constitution und the 

Union, and will herea ter, as we have heretotore, 
su) port with zeal and energy the authorines of 
the United States in the tull constituuional exer- 
cise of their powers, we deiverately avow that 
the liberties of the people are menaced by cun- 
gressional and federal usurpations, and can only 
be preserved by the energetic action of state 
authority ; and we are determined to maintain 
and defend the honor of our state and the rights 
of her people. 2 

3d. ‘Vnat while we Cenounce the heresy of se- 
cession as undefended and unwarranted by the 

Co: sutution, we as contidently assert tha , what- 
ever may heretofore have been the opmion ot our 
countrymen, the time has now arrived when all 
true lovers of the Constitution are ready to uban- 
don the ** monstrous failacy”’ that the Umion can 
be restored by the armed hand; and are ans iwus 
tu inaugurate such action, honorable alike to the 
contending sections, a- will wall stop the ravages 
of war, avert universal bankruptes, and uvite all 
the states upon terms of equalily, as members ot 
one contederacy. 

4th. ‘Phat the Democracy of Connecticut, sym- 
pethizing with their con. ervative brethren of the 
Middle and Western States, pledge themselves to 
unite with them in the adoption of all honorable 
measures having in view the ces-ation of hostili- 
tics between the North and South; the reeuns 
struction of the Union on such terms as shall 
thoroughly detine the mghts of the States; the 
reproduction of those fraternal feelings which 
form the true foundation of the tederation, and 
the erection upon a more enduring basis of the 
temple of the Constitution, 

6th. Jhat che militia bill recent y introduced 
into the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, is subversive of the 
sovereignty ai d rights o. the States. and designed 
to make them mere dependencies upon the cen- 
tral government; uLcons tutional in its provi- 
sions and dangerous to the liberties of the people ; 
the authorities of each of the states should sternly 
Tesist the operation of a scheme so tatal to the 
just relations which should always exist between 
the tederal and state governments. 

8th. That the President of the United States, 
by his emancipation proclamation, has struck a 
serious biow at the rights of the States; erecied 
an almost impassible barrier between the North 
and the South, im attacking the people ot filteen 
states through a domestic bb stituticn which is 
blended with their social fabric, and over whieh 
the individual states possess exclusive control and 
power; and regardless of the gr: at lessons of the 
past, the national executive, in pandering to the 
insane fynatici»m of the abolition faction, has 
ventured upon a system of ; ub ic policy, which, 
if suce sstully inaugurated, would dis;race our 
country im the eyes of the civilized world, and 
carry lust, rapine, and murder into every house 
in the slavehuldu g states. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat, in connection with our fellow 
citizens of other states, we will use Our utmost 
influence to prevent the paymes t of a single dul- 
Jar ot the money of the people unconsututionally 

appropriated for the unwarranted executive pro- 
ject ot compensated emancipation, 
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MARRIED. 


In this city, lth inst,, Mr. Erastus T. Colburn of 
Holliston, to Miss Elizabeth A.. cldest daughter of 
the late Isaac Groves, Esq.. of Boston. 

In this city, 2Ist inst., Mr. Amariah Emery, Jr., of 
Piddetord. Mc.. to Miss Frances bk. Pennell of Bos- 
ton; 2d, Mr George H. Woodside to Miss Sarah A. 
Amber; 22d, Mr. James E Nash to Miss Mary E. 
Milla—al! of Boston. 

Tu this city. ith inst, by Rev. F. H. Newhall, Mr. 
Joshua P. Aikins to Miss Caroline F. Dyer, both of 
Provincetown. 

19th inst , by A. W. Avery, Capt. M. B. Stratton to 
Miss Mary E. Small, both of Chelsea, 

In Cambridgeport, i9th inst., by Rev 8. R. Mason, 
Mr. Wm. W. Wilson, of the firm of Wilson, Hamil- 
ton & Co., of this city, to Miss Louise Everit, daugh- 
ter of 8. S. Arnold, of C. 

In Scituate, 19th inst., by Rev W. P. Tilden of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Benjamin Wilder to Miss Maria Foster 
Clapp, both of s. 

In Worcester, 14th inst. by Vey. T E. St. John, 
John G. Spring to Mary A. F Mason, both of W 

In Grafton, luthinst.. by Kev. William G. Seandlin, 
Russell A. Smith, to Harriet A. Wood, both of G. 

In Kingston, 26th inet., by Rev. James Peckam, 
Mr. Ephraim Griffith. Jr.. of Carver, to Misa Mary 
Holmes Packard. of Plymouth. 

In New York. 1%h inst, Me Wm Fearin 
ham, to Miss Emily L., daughter of Perez 
Boston. 


of Hing. 
ushing of 








DIED. 








In this erty, 24d inst., David Ongeod, M. D. 60. 

19th inst.. at the Discharged Soldiers’ Home, James 
Walsh. member of Co. K. 2ith Masa. Regiment. 

In Roxbury i0th inst., Mra. Lydia Freeman, 71. 

Iu Charlestown, 2(th inst., of consumption, Susan 
Carcline, wife of Joseph L. Bryant, 22 years 3 months. 

In Malden, 20th inst., saddenly, of paralysis of the 
heart, Gilbert Haven Esq., 70 years 10 months 

In South Framingham, ‘ inst., Lizzie M. only 
ne of Josiab and A. M. Hemenway, 15 years 10 
montha. 

In Winchendon, Felicia Ann, wife of Levi L. Pierce, 
49 years 9 months 28 days. 

In Watertown 14 insi., Etta Reed, youngest child 
of Geo. B, Wi-bur, 1 year 10 months 22 days. 

In Providence, 23d inst., Walter B. Snow. 

In Armory Square Hospital, Washington. D. C. 
Benjamin C., son of John N. Sanborn of Co. D., 2d 
Reg’t. Mass. Vola., 24. 

In Newbern, N. C., at the Stanly qo 13th 
inst., of malaria fever, Francis Custis Hopkinson, 
(Co. F. 44th Mass. Reg’t..) eldest eon of the late Hon. 
Thomas Hopkinson, of Cambridge, Mass., 24 years 
8 months. 

In St. Croix West Indies, Jan 20, J. Edwards Leav- 


jtt, M.D of New York, %. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, Jan. 25, Maria, wife of 
Henry S. Hallett, Esq., and daughter of the late Jo- 
seph Hall, of this city, aged 34 years, 11 months. 

n Rome. Italy, Jan, 17th, Catherine, wife of B. B. 
Appleton, M. D., of Boston. : 

Edward Jarvis Hosmer, son of the Rev. Dr. Hos- 
mer, of Buffalo, and grandson of the late Dr. Kendall, 
died at Baton Rouge, (La.) of typhoid fever, Jan. 
2ath, aged 19 years. 

At the first call for troops, this young man, with all 
the warmth of his generous nature, ery sown to 
join some regiment in his native 8 ate. He was re- 
jected on account of his near-sig At length, 
when the demand for troops was more . he 
gained admittance to the 52d Mass. Vols. 
asa private he soon gained the confidence and es- 
teem of the compan 
was acting as Ca 
owe get md: 94 His brother, the Rev. . ames 
Hosmer of was with bim,a private-in the 
game company. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 


























SPEECH 
OF THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


At the Emancipation Meeting in London, 
January 29, 1863. 

Iam sincerely sorry that the gentleman 
who preceded me did not secure a hearing. 
But this must not be attributed entirely to an 

indisposition to hear the other side. (Hear, 
hear,) Andmmense assembly has — to- 
gether rely on the announcement that cer- 
tain specified speakers would address them, 
and they are unwilling to be ag ome of 
any part of the programme. Mr. Chairman, 
there is pleasure in giving utterance to senti- 
ments which a whole nation is prepared to 
re-echo ; but there is a higher pleasure, be- 
cause connected with the hope of greater use- 
fulness, in having the opportunity to lift up 
the voice for what we honestly believe to be 
right, before the rightness of it is fully recog- 
nized. (Loud cheers.) It is an honor to do 
homage to Truth when empurpled and en- 
throned she receives universal plaudits,— 
(cheers,) but it is a greater honor to be per- 
mitted to do her service on the way to that 
throne, her title to which is still disputed. 
(Cheers.) And the truth still disputed which 
we meet to proclaim is this—that war, the 
horrors of which we all lament, having brok- 
en out between the Southern Slave States 
and the Northern Free States—a war begun 
and carried oh by the South with the avowed 
object of maintaining and extending such sla- 
very, and, free from human control, of carry- 
ing out this conspiracy against humanity—I 
say that such a war having broken out, the 
sympathies of free England must be with the 
North rather than with the South (cheers), 
because with the success of the North rather 
than with that of the South is identified the 
great cause of negro emancipation. (Cheers. ) 
We are not here as Americans but English- 
men. We are not here to laud American in- 
stitutions, and recommend them for adoption 
in the old country. We are not here to 
justify the manner in which the North has 
treated the negro race, (loud cries of Hear!) 
or the conduct of :all her statesmen and gen- 
erals since the war began, (Ilear, hear.) 
Whatever our individual opinions, we are not 
here as advocates of the Union, but as advo- 
cates of emancipation. (Cheers.) We say, 
‘* Emancipation with the Union if we can get 
it,” and we believe we shall getit. (Cheers.) 
We, say, ‘‘ Emancipation without the Union, 
if only thus we can get it.” (Loud cheers. ) 
Atall events, we say emancipation! (Cheers. ) 
Of all possible issues of the war, we consider 
‘this would be one of the most disastrous, 
that th® Union should be restored on the old 
basis of slavery. (Cheers.) Betterthe Un- 
ion be split into a thousand fragments than 
that the consolidated strength of America 
should be employed to rivet forever the chains 
of the slave, (cheers,) and to put in execu- 
tion the fiendish Fugitive Slave Law. (Re- 
newed cheering. ) 

We are here as advocates of the negro. 
We know not what increased crueltics 
he may now be suffering from the 
tyrants who feel that their power to tyrannize 
is passing away, just as the devil of old rent 
and tore the man whom he could no longer 
possess. (Hear.) But their sighs and groans 
cannot reach us. The Secessionists have 
their commissioners, newspaper correspond- 
ents and secret agents. The Union has its 
ambassador and influential advocates; but 
the negro is not consulted in this _controver- 
sy. And so we have taken his brief, and are 
resolved to plead his cause before the intelli- 

ence and generosity of that nation which 
Scudlay by Sunday, in its begs Liturgy, 
prays the good Lord to show his pity ** upon 
all prisoners and captives.” (Cheers.) We 
are not here as advocates of insurrection and 
massacre. We deprecate it most solemnly. 
Bnt who are the real friends of insurrection ? 
Did not the South rise in insurrection against 
the North? (Hear, hear.) And if they were 
justified in this, would not the slaves be a 
hundred times more justified in revolting 
against themselves? (Hear, hear.) The 
Times of to-day apologizes for the Poles in 
their insurrection because they suffered just 
provocation. Are not the negro slaves suf- 
fering much greater provocation? Suppose 
a thousand of our soldiers had been carried 
away prisoners in the Indian war, and against 
fearful odds resolved to fight their way back 
to the old flag ; and suppose only ten return- 
ed alive; would not our opponents laud those 
ten and laud the memory of those nine 
hundred and ninety who died rather than 
perpetuate a race of English bondmen? 
(Cheers.) I only ask our opponents 
to judge the negro by the same stand- 
ard they would apply to a white man, 
But it is not we who advocate insurrection 
and massacre. We deprecate it. (Hear.) 
It would be a most grievous calamity. It 
would indefinitely postpone emancipation. 
Rather do we earnestly pray that God would 
still enable that sublimely patient people, 
like the Israelites of old, to ** stand still and 
see the salvation of God.” (Cheers.) 

Nor are we here as advocates of war. We did 
not urge the commencement of it. We can- 
not by our opinions influence it. We cannot 
stop the war, but we may do much to prevent 
war breaking out between ourselves and 
America. (Hear, hear.) War with Ameri- 
ca! Some people talk so lightly about it. 
It would be one of the most fearful calami- 
ties that could happen to the world. (Ilear, 
hear.) I fancy [ hear all the wl. Bae and ty- 
rants of the world standing round and chuck- 
ling when these two great champions of {ree- 
dom were letting one another's blood.— 
(Cheers.) And I denounce as a traitor to 
liberty and humanity anybody, cither on that 
side of the Atlantic or on this, that would 
recklessly stir up strife. (Cheers.) 1 ask 
whether we or our opponents are doing most 
at the present moment to preserve peace be- 
tween this country and America. Ask the 
Americans, are they doing the most to pre- 
serve peace who did so much to lash up this 
nation’s fury in the affair of the Trent? (Hear, 
hear.) Are they doing most to maintain 
peace who aggravate every fault of the North, 
and hide all their virtues? We are irying to 
preserve peace, and in so doing we will gen- 
erously overlook afew unpleasant things that 
some of our brethren there may say and do 
in the heat of this their great struggle, and 
without stint we-will give them grateful thanks 
for everything they do that is kind and gen- 
erous; and so shall we hail as a messenger 
of peace that ship which is freighted with 
food. (Cheers.) We send back our thanks 
to America in the shape of sympathy with 
them in their great struggle for abolition, 
sympathy that shall do more than anything 
else to bind closely the bonds of love be- 
tween a free America and a free England. 
(Cheers. ) 

Nor are we here to condemn all who 
differ from us. I do not condemn the 
gentleman who has spoken, or those who have 
shown symptoms of disaffection with some of 
the sentiments that have been expressed No. 
If you are Englishmen we shall have you by 
and by. (Cheers.)Do not let any one sup- 
pose that because there is a good deal of 
sympathy for the South it means amongst 
En sn Bit sympathy with slavery. (No, 
no.) There are multitudes not with us to- 
night, and who would not hold up their hands 
for our resolutions, who are as good friends of 
freedom as ourselves, but are mistaken just 
at present. (Hear, hear.) They have been 
misled by continual one-sided representa- 
tions. (Hear.) What are some of their 
false notions? You continually hear, ‘* Well, 
those Northerners are such insulting fellows 
—they have so often defied us.” But if the 
United States treated us with insult, it was 
in times when the Southerners were predom- 
inant. — hear.) If you intend to re- 
sent insult to old England, resent it then on 
the Southern side. (Hear, hear.) There 
are many who think the South have risen up 

gainst oppression. They did not complain 
of oppression. They brought forward no 
list of wrongs. They approved of the gov- 
ernment as long as they dominated. he 
went in for the election, and if they had got 
their man they would not have seceded. 
(Hear, hear.) Only when they could no 
longer dominate the government did they 
take ap arms to fight against it. (Cheers.) 
It is thought by many that the South are 
fighting for independence of control to bind 

fa three millions and a half of peo- 
ple. ( ) Do you think we should 


have sympathized with Italy in her struggle 
for freedom if it involved the right to tram- 
ple upon a race as numerous as themselves ? 
(‘* No.” and ‘‘Hear.”) It is said that the 
North is struggling only for empire. (No, 
no.) Yes. But suppose that the West In- 
dian planters, when this country had decreed 
emancipation, had said, ‘‘ We will not have 
it; we will rebel,” would not the Imperial 
Government have fought against the planters 
to preserve the empire, and, nevertheless, 
would it not have been true that, in such a 
war, they would have been fighting for the 
emancipation of the slaves? (Hear, hear.) 
Emancipation was the real cause, and the 


and ostensible cause. (Hear, hear. 

We have been told that President Lincoln's 
proclamation is a sham, because it is to operate 
only where he cannot enforce it, and where 
he could enforce it there he does not intend 
to enforce it. (Hear, hear.) It has also been 
said—-and I will put it in the strongest way— 
that President Lincoln, by his proclamation, 
is enabling those who are wicked in their re- 
bellion to do right about their slaves, but he 
is rewarding those who are right in being loy- 
al without the opportunity of being wicked in 
keeping their slaves. 1t, sounds very well, 
but it is easily explained, and the sophistry 
refuted. The Zimes, in a leading article the 
other day, answered this accusation. One 

aragraph in the Times condemned President 
uincoln, because he had not issued the pee: 
clamation on the high ground of philanthro- 
y. The very next paragraph condemned 
im, because so far as he had gone he had 


preservation of the empire was the a 


vis is to be compared to Garibaldi! (Loud 
laughter, and a voice, ‘That’s Beresford 
Hope.’) The man who is fighting to keep in 
bondage three millions and a hale of slaves 
to be compared with the man who hates sla- 
very all over the world! (Cheers) Think of 
the Times the other day having a leading ar- 
ticle in this nineteenth century to try and 
re slavery from the Bible! (Laughter.) 

f there was any meaning in that article it was 
to prop up not slavery in the abstract, but the 
American slavery which is the cause of the 
controversy ! (Hear, hear.) Well, I won’t an- 
swer that myself, but I will let the Times 
correspondent answer the Times editor. Mr. 
Russell says in in his diary :— 

** The miserable sophists who expose them- 
selves to the contempt of the world by their 
paltry thesicles on the divine origin and uses 
of slavery, are infinitely more contemptible 
than the wretched bigots who published themes 
long ago on the propriety of burning witches, 
or on the necessity for the offices of the In- 
quisition.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

I don’t want to refer, Mr. Chairman, 
to anything theological. For my own 
part, 1am deeply pained at the book lately 
published by Bishop Colenso; but 
am ready to endorse what the Duke of 
Argyle said the other day, that the 
injury done by such books as Bishop Colen- 
so's is not to be compared to the injury done 
when Christians adduce the Bible in support 
of slavery ; because, bad as some of us may 
think it to regard the Bible as incorrect in 
matters of figures, it is infinitely more so to 
regard it as incorrect on the great questions 


_ To realize how severe this exposure was, it | 
is well to recall the fact that this winter and 

spring were marked as a memorable season | 
of extraordinary rains. The interval be-| 
tween this time and the 5th of May, when, 
they entered my department at Romney, was | 
occupied by Gen. Rosecrans in endeavoring 
to get just such supplies as would fit them for 
the field. Notwithstanding his exertions they 
were still, in many respects, ill supplied and 
unfit for service. It was necessary to pro- 
vide shoes for several thousand, while they 
were being pressed forward from Romney to 
Petersburg, and fully one half arrived without 
blankets or overcoats. I was at this place 
with about one thousand three hundred men, 
on the way to execute a proposed campaign 
in Southern Virginia, when this corps finally 


| 


tainly in a wretched condition as regarded 
health and comfort, but as General Rosecrans 
described’them, ‘ full of energy,”—a fine, 
soldierly corps—in my judgment, at least 
equal in tactical condition to any volunteer 
corps in the service. On the morning after 
it joined me, I moved with this corps upen 
Franklin to the relief of Generals Schenck and 
Milroy, who had been pressed back upon this 

lace by a superior force under Jackson. 
The commands of Generals Schenck and Mil- 
roy were composed of Ohio and Virginia 
troops. They had passed the entire winter 
in active field service, more or less in collision 
with the enemy ; and in their recent engage- 
ments with Jackson’s force had behaved with 
steadiness and gallantry that reflected the 
highest honor on their officers and themselves. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE CONSCRIPTION BILL. 


Mr. Wilson’s bill, which passed the Senate 
on Monday night, provides, as regards con- 
scription, in substance as follows: All able- 
bodied male citizens, and those who have de- 
clared their intentions to become such, or 
have exercised the right of suffrage, between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five yeans, ¢on- 
stitute the National forces of the United 
States. and are liable to perform military 
duty when called out by the President. The 
exempts are those who are physically or men- 
tally unfit, the Vice-President, heads of Ex- 
ecutive Departments, United States Judges, 
Governors of States, the only sonof anindigent 
widow, or infirm parent, or one such son, 


joined me on the afternoon of May 11th, cer-| where there are two or more, to be selected 


by the parent, also the only brother of or- 
phan children under twelve years, also the 
father of motherless children of the same age ; 
and where two of a family are in military ser- 
vice, the remainder of such family, not ex- 
/ceeding two, shall be exempt. No person 
convicted of felony shall be enrolled or per- 
‘mitted to serve. ‘The National force not now 
|In_ service is to be divided into two classes, 
| the first class embracing all between twenty 
| and thirty-five years of age, and all unmarried 
‘men between thirty-five and forty-five years 
of age. The second class embraces all the 
others and will not be called into service until 
| after the first class. For convenience of en- 
‘rolment, districts are made corresponding 
with the Congressional districts; in each of 


Babee A : 
' which the President appoints a Provost Mar- 


of morality. Sothat the Duke of Argyle 
says, ‘‘ More injury is done by bringing the 
Bible forward to sanction slavery, than if the 
Bishop Colenso wrote a book every week, and 


violated the constitution. (Laughter.) The 
second paragraph answers the first. Why 
did he not issue the proclamation on the high 
ground of philanthropy? Because he was |» ha 
sworn to preserve the Constitution, (hear, lived to the age of Methuselah. (Here, hear, 
hear) and by the Constitution he is Lound to and cheers.) It is very é¢vident that with 
recognize as property in each of the States, | such leaders as these there will soon be no 
whatever that particular State decrees to longer a sensible, intelligent people to follow 
be property. Consequently, if a State them, for such mistakes will open the minds 
remains loyal, he is as much bound by the of multitudes who have hitherto been led as- 
Constitution of the United States as Queen |ttay. (Hear, hear.) The heart of Old Eng- 
Victoria is bound by the laws of our country land is sound on the question of emancipa- 
not to change,the laws and institutions of | tion, though her voice has not yet been sufli- 
that State. He could not force emancipation ciently heard. (Loud cheers.) We have in- 
upon loyal States, for they, by their loyalty, deed been satirized as about to hold a ** Car- 
are under the protection of the law; but nival of Cant;” but since the same satirist 
when the rebel States put themselves out of | regards as cant the only practical efforts of 
the pale of the law, and just as every govern- | the day for rescuing the slaves of intemper- 
ment has the right to confiscate the property | ance and for reclaiming fallen women, and 
of rebels, Congress having pronounced con- | has lately adduced the Bible in support of 
| fiscation in regard to those rebels, the Presi- | Slavery, we feel that ‘by it to be dispraised 
dent at length, after fair warning, offering | 5 2° small praise.” (Hlear, hear.) I hate 
to compensate for their slaves those who vol- all cant—religious cant, philanthropic cant. 
‘untarily surrendered them, issued this proc- But of all cant I hate most that which de- 
‘lamation, which is one of confiscation. He /hounces as cant all earnest conviction which 
‘could do that under the Constitution as re- 18 not after its own type—the wide- 
, garded territories that put themselves out of | spread and dangerous cant of selfishness and 
ithe pale of the Constitution; but he could not | irreligion, (Hear, hear.) Deterred by no 


'do it in reference to those who were still loy- | such taunts as these, we are resolved to af- 
|al subjects. (Hear, hear.) firm throughout the land the proposition with 
| There are some who tell us that, which I started—that a war, the horrors of 
slavery has nothing to do with the | which we all lament, having broken out be- 
war. (Laughter. Just consider tbe facts | tween the Northern and the Southern States, 
which have so lucidly been put be-| the sympathies of free England must be with 
‘fore us. It was to extend slavery that the | the North rather than with the South, because 
| South had that struggle to gain Missouri as a | with the success of the North rather than 
Slave State. It was toextend slavery they | with the South is ide 


ntified the great cause of 
excited insurrection in Texas and snatched it | D€gro. emancipation. (Applause.) 








And in 


from Mexico. It was to maintain slavery | @firming this we wish also to give renewed 
that they obtained the repeal of the Missouri 44 emphatic utterance to a few simple_prin- 
Compromise, which was their own favorite  Ciples which should be regarded as axiomat- 
measure. It was to extend slavery that they !¢ in all assemblies of Englishmen. These 
‘had murderous filibustering expeditions in| Principles are such as these :—that **God has 
Kansas. It was to maintain slavery that they ™ade of one blood all nations to dwell upon 
_ e,° A bd * | 7 ‘ :e 2 ” sre 

| passed the Fugitive Act. It was to maintain | the face of all the earth ;” (cheers, ) that there 
slavery that they gained one President after | #8 no right so sacred as that which a man has 
‘another pledged to the same interest, and to himself, no wrong so flagrant as that of rob- 
when at length an abolitionist was appointed, | bing a man of himself; (cheers,) that it is an 
|it was to maintain slavery that they rebelled @bomination to steal a man and to sell him ; 
r. (Cheers) South | (loud cheers,) that it is no less an abomina- 
tion to breed a man and to sell him; (hear, 
hear,) and for a man to barter away his own 
offspring for gold ; (loud cheers) that it is an 
‘abomination to expose men and women on 





| against their government. 
|Carolina at once declared that, inasmuch as 
'an abolitionist had been appointed President, 
!and abolition societies were tolerated in the 


| North, they would no longer be connected : é : 
with the Union. Ycu have heard how Vice’ the auction block and feel their muscles and 


' President Stevens asserted that slavery is the | ss pe ag = the Benes wpenge’ as you 
corner stone of the **new empire.” The pul- Would cattle ; (shame !) that it is an abomina- 
| pit and the platform in the ae rape abe | tion to deny to a woman the rights of chasti- 
continually that slavery is a Divine institu- | tY and maternity ; (hear,) that it is an abom- 
tion. They openly advocated the slave trade. | mation judicially to_ declare that a colored 
j And what have they done in the progress of 4? has oe rights Mier a white “aks mond 
ever? hey te Ren eareasts use ths Le eet ae na ee 
|Ferry, and drove them dow re. g ani ’ 
ee heard eC ear did nd i cotens Hungarian countess oran African slave ; (hear, 
| boro’, and you have also heard about their, hear,) that itis an abomination to fine, im- 
| proclamation as to how they will serve all ne- aeeey, flog, and on a repetition of the act 
/groes found in the Federal army. Can we 2&0g a man for teaching groret op tye es 
then fora moment hesitate to assent to what. he —— J (hear byw Bibl it G oe 
|has been so lately proved—that the South are | )/48phemy to cite that bible of a God o 
fighting to maintain slavery? (Hear, hear.) love in defence of such abominations ; (hear, 
Why, sir, L cannot do better. in support of hear,) that a confederacy of men fighting in 
my argument than read to you a passage | order to commit these abominations should 
‘from the Zimes. (Oh!) Yes, gentleman, , be regarded as engaged in a portentous pira- 
‘the Times of one day may be in favor of | °Y rather thanin legitimate warfare ; (cheers) 
‘something, and the Times of the next day , tit the conscience and heart of free England 
jagainst it. The Zimes of Monday, January ©" Dever wish to recognize an empire avow- 
\7th, 1861, is on our side. The first leading Ing as its corner stone the right to maintain 
‘article in that paper— I will not read it all, 494 extend these abominations; (and, lastly, 
int) believe a society will reprint it as a as the recognition of an empire involves the re- 
| separate tract, for nothing could be better on CePtion ofits ambassador, THAT THE LOYALTY 
our side of the question—the article says :— | OF GREAT BRITAIN LOATHS THE VERY IDEA OF 
| The North is for freedom, the South is SUCH AN INDIGNITY BEING OFFERED TO THE 
‘for slavery. The North is for freedom of Royal Lavy WE DELIGHT TO VENERATE, AS 
|discussion, the South represses freedom of THAT HER PURE, MATRONLY, AND WIDOWED 
discussion with the tar brush and pine fagot. | HAND WHICH WIELDS ONLY THE Serriky oF 
|... Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Pat- LOVE OVER THE FREE, SHOULD EVER BE CON- 
rick Henry, and Hamilton were unanimous in | TAM2NATED BY THE KISS OF ANE REPRESEN 
| execrating the practice of slavery, and look- | T*T!¥2 OF 60 FOUL A CONGEIBAGCK AGAINST 
ed forward to the time when it would cease to CIVILIZATION, HUMANITY, AND Gop! [hn- 
contaminate the soil of free America.” (Loud ,™ense applause. ] 
cheers.) ‘Slavery used to be treated as a : v 
|thoroughly exceptional institution — as the | LETTER FROM GENERAL FREMONT. 
evil legacy of evil times, as a disgrace to a Reply to General Pope’s Report—Fremont's Cam- 
constitution founded on the natural freedom paign in the Mountain Department. 
and independence of mankind. . . . The New York, Monday, Feb, 9th., 1863. 
South has become enamored of her shame. the Kaditove of the Eocwina Pod: 
Free labor is denounced as degrading and *°'"¢ %@1'0) ue ere ieee ‘ 
disgraceful; the honest triumphs of the poor Major General Pope's report of Jan. 27, 
‘man who works his way to independence are originally published in your paper of the 29th, 
treated with scorn and contempt. . . . 4 And contains the following paragraphs : 
so far from admitting that America ought to, ‘‘Fremont’s corps, eleven thousand five 
look forward to its extinction, it is contended hundred strong ; Banks’ corps, reported at 
that the property in human creatures ought to fourteen thousand and five hundred, but in 
be as universal as the property in land or in, Teality only about eight thousand; MecDow- 
tame animals. . . . The advocates of slavery ¢ll’s corps, eighteen thousand four hundred ; 
have entered on a career, the object of which | ™4king a total of thirty-eight thousand men. 
would seem to be to make their favorite insti-; The cavalry numbered about five thou- 
tution conterminous with the limits of the re- | 84nd, but most of it was badly mounted and 
public armed, and in poor condition for service. 
_ been resisting, feebly and ineffectually, this These forces were scattered over a wide dis- 
succession of Southern aggressions. Allthat ttict of country, not within supporting dis- 
_was desired was peace, and that peace could tance of each other, and many of the brigades 
not be obtained. While these things were and divisions were | badly organized and in a 
done, the South continued violently to up- demoralized condition. This was particular- 
braid the abolitionists of the North as the !y the case with the army corps of Major Gen- 
‘cause of all their troubles, and the ladies of ¢7al F remont, a sad report of which was made 
| South Carolina showered presents and cares- tO me by General Sigel, when he relieved 
ses on the brutal assailant of Mr. Sumner, General Fremont in command of the corps.” 
or Unless every power in the Constitution Surprised by a statement so entirely at va- 
_Is to be strained in order to promote the pro- riance with my own knowledge and impres- 
gress of slavery, they will not remain in the sjons, I sent, upon the day when I read it, 
| Union ; they will not wait to see whether they an officer to General Sigel’s headquarters at 
are injured, but resent the first check totheir Stafford Court House, to ask fora copy of 
| onward progress as an intolerable injury. the report upon which General Pope's siate- 
| This, then, is the result of the history of sla- ment was based. General Sigel had not with 
very. It began as a tolerated, it has ended him his official papers, but gave to the officer 
Aas an aggressive institution; and if it now ] had sent authority to examine them at 
' threatens to dissolve the Union, it is not be- Washington. No such report was found a- 
cause it has anything to fear for that which it mong them, and I have been able to obtain 
possesses already, but because it has received nothing beyond the extract published by Gen- 
a check to its hopes of future acquisition.” | era] Pope, which is as follows: : 
(Hear, bear.) 
| Then as regards the 
‘have they done? It is said they are not 
sincere in their emancipation policy.(Cheers.) 
Try them by their acts. (Renewed cheers.) Mason GENERAL JouN Pore : 
My he Constitution gave them power to ee eer Bia aeadeyda nor Lascricl = 
abolish slavery in Columbia, and they did sienabation te eet cemapicts, ded the Srhole avairy 
‘so. (Applause) They have recognized the force consists of not more than eight hundred (S00) 
black republics of Hayti and Liberia. (Re- $fevtive men and horsss, hey are searely uh 
newed applause.) They have offered compen- make a reconnoissance. ee ee 
sation to States that will voluntarily emanci- “ F.SIGEL, Major-General Commanding.” 
‘pate their slaves. (Great cheering.) Ye: Pe age if T. C. WH. Smirn, Lieutenant-Colonel 
}and I am happy to tell you that Missouri has ; . 
‘accepted the scheme. ‘(Cheers.) Practical had been for less than two months in 
‘ly, wherever the arms of the North have gone, personal command of the corps which Gene- 
'they have emancipated 200,000 fugitive ne- eral Pope characterized as demoralized. It 
| groes since the beginning of the war; and 3 composed of troops in part originally un- 
now a proclamation has gone forth forever der the command of General Rosecrans, and 
declaring that the North—the United States it part of the Blenker Division which was 
'as a Union—shall no longer guarantee in brought to me from ‘ e Potomac army in 
charge of General Rosecrans. On their march 


! 
| slavery those who ha to belong to rebels. ‘ 

sae and lena ap a.) Why, ito my department, that officer telegraphed 
then, in the face of all these facts should the |t© ™¢ 48 follows: 

Times try to mislead us, and to show that the « HARPER’s FERRY, April 19, 1862. 
South are not fighting for slavery nor the © Masor-GENERAL FREMONT: We are 
North for emancipation? Only see what fal- | bivouacked five miles out of Winchester, after thirty- 


lacies people who do this sort of thing gut |sities sen toate te move, bas SOR OE a ge 
into. Fancy one of our legislators saying to nl cae Wating th shoes, provisions and forage. 
his constituents—what a poor idea he must} ™ . W.S Rosecra 
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have of their intellects—that President Da- “* Brigadicr-General U. 8. A. . 


The entire force assembled at this place | shall with the rankand pay of Captain of Cav- 
therefore, consisted of the Blenker Division, alry, or he may detail an officer of similar 
the brigades of General Schencks and Milroy, | rank who shall have a Bureau in the War 


troops, under Colonel—now Brigadier Gen- 
eral—Cluseret. 

The troops had lately been under forced 
marches, living upon incomplete and scanty 
rations, being for days together scantily sup- 
plied with beef only. Their insufficient diet 
had materially affected their health, and the 
Medical Director reported the entire com- 
mand ‘‘in a condition of starvation and inci- 
pient scurvy.” 

In this condition I received orders from 
the President, requesting me to go to the re- 
lief of General Banks. At daylight the next 
morning the troops were on the march, tak- 
ing the road to Petersburg, at which place 
were left the tents and knapsacks, with the 
baggage and provision trains of my com- 
mand, reserving for absolute necessities but 
four wagons to each regiment. Ammunition 
and rations for three days made tbe basis for 
transportation allowed. 

The alacrity and good feeling with 
which this order was executed, and the cheer- 
ful manner in which the men undertook the 
march, were good evidence of their high 
moral condition, and shows that they were 
in sound discipline and fully under the con- 
trol of their officers, Making but one day’s 
halt, and this at the instance of the Medical 
Director, and crossing the Shenandoah moun- 
tains by a night march ina storm of cold 
rain, my corps attacked Jackson’s column at 
Strasburg, acknowledged to be in greatly su- 

yerior force, and drove himin disorder dur- 
ing the next eight days to Port Republic. 

The road was strewn with afms, blankets, 
and clothing, thrown away in their haste, or 
abandoned by their pickets where they bad 
| been surprised, and the woods and roads 

lined by their stragglers, unable to keep up 
with the rapid retreat. For nine days we 
kept in sight of the enemy—the pursuit in- 
terrupted only by the streams where the ene- 
my succeeded in destroying the bridges, in 
which our advance was in continual contest 
| with his rear. 
| T-believe that no officer in the command, 
with any experience of troops, will hesitate 
to say that no infantry in their condition, 
‘could have marched longer, or displayed 
{more ardor and willing endurance than did 
| ours. 

Atacouncil of general officers held the 
|day before the battle of Cross Keys, it was 
the almost unanimous opinion that the troops 
|could not be carried further. The question 
| before the council distinctly was, whether or 
{not in their exhausted condition and the ab- 
| solute want of provisions, they could be safe- 

ly moved forward another march, upon the 
‘certainty that ifwe were able to do so the 
;enemy would be reached within that distance 
;and a battle fought. Except upon the cer- 
| tainty of a battle, their condition would not 
| have justified an advance; but, upon this in- 
| centive, the troops were ordered forward the 
|next day into a country where every advan- 
| tage was with the enemy; and at Cross Keys 
attacked him on sight and in confessedly 
twice their number. They fought this battle 
| gallantly, and upon their last ration lay down 
|upon the hard fought field tired and hungry, 
'and at daylight the next morning were again 
in pursuit of Jackson, who escaped only by 
! means of the bridge which intervened between 
}him and destruction. Further pursuit with 
| this fatigued and isolated force was impossi- 
| ble, and indeed, was forbidden by the Presi- 
dent, who also telegraphed, 
‘¢ Many thanks to yourself, officers and men, for the 
| gallant battle of last Sunday.” 
}and who also did us the honor to say further, 
_in a telegram explaining why additions could 
|not be made to our corps: 

* You fought Jackson alone and worsted him ” 
| Withdrawing now with the troops to Mid- 
dletown, and being no longer in expectation 
lof immediate contlicts with the enemy, I ad- 
| dressed myself to what was necessary for the 
| stricter discipline as well as for the comfort 





| ie . A 
iwhen, on the 27th of June, I was relieved of 


ithe command. That I did not myself con- 
| sider the troops ina ‘‘demoralized” condi- 
| tion is evidenced by the fact that, in reply to 
'a telegram of the 25th, from the Secretary o 
War, desiring to know how soon I could be 
‘ready to march with them—my impression 
| being that the movement was to be upon 
'Richmond—I gave ‘‘two days ” as the time 
‘for necessary preparations. 
| During their recent marches I had enforced 
‘just that degree of discipline which I judged 
lit prudent to require under their circum- 
| stances of extraordinary privations, preferring 
‘that the rebels should feel the penalty of war, 
‘rather than give by ill-timed severity a check 
| to the ardor of volunteer troops,already mak- 
ing so many sacrifices for lovalty. And I 
|found my judgment fully justified by their 
conduct. ‘hey were always prompt in obe- 
dience, patient in suffering, brave and effi- 
‘cient in action. That they were in a bad 
condition and greatly needed rest and sup- 
plies, is undoubtedly true; but their conduct, 
as ahove brietly given, is sufficient to show 
‘that they were not demoralized; and at the 
|same time it will be admitted that it was a 
‘good morale which was not destroyed by hard- 
ships so long continued and discouraging. 
And this campaign, briefly as it is here given, 
makes it also clearly evident that a general 
from whom is withheld a control over his 
,means of supply cannot keep his troops in a 
condition to be effectively used in the field, 
and cannot in such a case be held bound to 
obtain a success which he has to wrest from 
disadvantageous conditions. 

Under the circumstances I feel justified in 
saying that Major-General Pope's remark 
concerning my corps is not supported by the 
authority of General Sigel, 1s contradicted 
vositively by their conduct in the field, and is 

‘in my knowledge without foundation in fact. 

I have troubled you, gentlemen, with this 

letter solely because I felt it a duty which I 
‘could not neglect to the offiicers and men I 
had the honor to command. 

Respecttully, Your obedient servant, 
J.C. Fremont, Major-General U.S. A. 





i 
| CROMWELL ON DESTRUCTIVE CONSERVA- 
TISM. 


In a speech to Parliament in 1666, the Great Protec 
, tor, defending his administration, touched upon a doc- 
_ trine which is popular just now with the friends of se- 


i its fallacy, almost as if by anticipation :-— 


“If nothing should ever be done,’’ said he “but 
' what is - to Law’ the threat of the nation msy 
fore, M 
though it be for ordinary government to live by law 
and rule, yet if a government ia extraordinary circum- 
stances go bey the law even for self preservation, 
it is to be clamored and blattered at. When mat-, 
ters of necessity en, without guilt, extraordin- i 
ary remedies may be applied. ! 
“And I must say 1 do not know one action of this 
RO notone. but it hath been in order to 
peace safety ofthis Nation.” - 


and a light brigade of Ohio and Virginia | 


} ore and the enemies of the national life, and ex- | 


, b¢ cut while we send for some to make a Law! There- bear one. 1 
it is a pitiful beastly notion to think,! (Je]Jan? So much the less fighting and 


Department, and shall make the needful rules 
and regulations for carrying out the provi- 
| sions of this act. These Marshals are to ar- 
| rest deserters, report treasonable practices, 
and detect spies, &e. In each district there 
jis to be a Board of Enrolment, consisting of 
|the Provost Marshal and two other persons, 
appointed by the President, one of whom is 
to bea physician and surgeon. This board 
shall divide the district into convenient sub- 
| districts, and perfect an enrolment once in 
each year, each class to be enrolled separate- 
ily. Persons thus enrolled are subject for 
|two years to be called into service to serve 
‘for three years or during the war, on the 
same footing with the present volunteers, 
advance pay, bounty money, &c., included. 
When necessary to make a draft, the Presi- 
dent shall indicate the number for each dis- 
trict, taking into consideration the number 
already furnished since the beginning of the 
war, so as fairly to equalize the burden; the 
enrolling officers shall then make the draft 
with fifty per cent addition, and within ten 
days serve notices upon the drafted men. 
Substitutes may be furnished, or commutation 
made not to exceed three hundred dollars, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War. Any 
person drafted and failing to report, or fur- 
nish a substitute, or pay his commutation, 
shall be deemed a deserter, and subject to 
immediate arrest. ‘The bill provides for the 
proper surgical examination of drafted men, 
and the punishment of surgeons who receive 
bribes. When the draft is finished, all those 
not taken are allowed travelling pay to their 
homes. Those who furnish substitutes are 
exempt for the entire time of the draft, and 
the substitute has the same pay, &c., as 
though originally drafted. 

The bil also provides that volunteers now 
in service who re-enlist for one year shall 
have a bounty of fifty dollars, one half paid 
down; those who enlist for two years receive 
twenty-five dollars of the regular one hundred 
dollar bounty. There are also provisions for 
the consolidation of skeleton regiments ; also 
that Generals in the field may execute court- 
martial sentence against spies, deserters, mu- 
tineers or murderers, without, reference to 
the President; courts-martial may reduce 
absentee officers to the ranks ; clothing, arms, 
&e., shallnot be sold, pledged or givin away, 
and may be taken wherever found in illegal 
hands; persons who entice soldiers to desert, 
or harbor them, or buy their arms or uni- 
forms, and ship captains or railroad con- 
ductors who knowingly convey deserters, may 
be fined five hundred dollars, and imprisoned 
from six months to two years. Any person 
who resists a draft, or counsels others to do 
so, or dissuades ghem from performing mili- 
tary duty, shall be summarily arrested, locked 
up until the draft is finished, then be tried by 
a Civil Court, and fined five hundred dollars, 
or imprisoned two years, or both. ‘The Pres- 
ident, on the passage of this act, shall issue 
a proclamation recalling absentees from the 
army, who may return without punishment 
within the time indicated, except the forfei- 
ture of pay for the time of absence ; those who 
do not return will be considered deserters. 
Officers absent with leave, except for sickness 
or wounds, receive half pay; officers absent 
without leave, no pay at all. There are 
other provisions, but chiefly of details not 
particularly important. 





TO THE MEN OF COLOR. 








Iam not conscious of any color myself. 
| The whites, I believe, reckon me of their col- 
Or, race, breed, or whatsoever it may be. I 
|do not take any particular pride in that at 
present, whatever I might do in other cir- 
cumstances. It was one of the first resolu- 
‘tions I ever took, of my own motion, though 
‘not taken so early as it might have been, 
+that I would not quarrel with my Creator on 
matters of taste. It has been my good for- 


Eh: : 
of the corps. This work was in Sei tune to see many fine gardens, but the finest 


I ever saw were those which most closely im- 
itated the variety of Nature—its forests, prai- 
ries and hills, with all sorts of trees and all 
sorts of flowers—and after all, Nature, in re- 
spect of taste, has seemed to have the advan- 
‘tage of them. Hence I am_ not a coloniza- 
tionist or any other sort of know-nothing, 
| Therefore, gentlemen, (if anything you are 
. too gentle) [ hope you will give me a candid 
‘hearing. 

Knowledge is power, military knowledge 
especially. Without fighting you can’t get 
‘military knowledge much better than you can 
‘learn to swim without going into the water. 

One who needs power very much could almost 
afford to fight under and in behalf of a mortal 
enemy in order to get it, that is, to get the 
‘military education, which amounts to the 
same thing. 
been done you, the clencher of all other 
'wrongs, has been that of depriving you of 
the right—your constitutional right, by the 
way, as well as natural—to keep and bear 
arms. You have been fora long time most 
unjustly deprived of all military education, 

murely in the interest of slavery, The same 
interest frantically resists giving you any now 
that your military aid is so much needed 
against the slaveholders’ rebellion. It does 
not object to invite you to work for nothing. 
but it is in agony at the bare thought of your 
being invited t) fight for something—to fight 
with the proper professional tools! That fact 
appeals to your native common sense, It is 
worth to you a glorious future for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to be able 
to do what the Wickliffe and Fernando 
Wood and Courier Lunt,—and the whole 
blood-hound, slave-catching school of states- 
men dread to have you do. 

You are invited to fight under the E Plu- 
ribus Unum flag. I grant, with a twinge of 
shame, that the invitation does not come man 
fashion. There is a higgling about the color 
of the officers and other conditions, which 
not only betrays a fishiness of motive, but ar- 
gues a self-stultification on the part of the 
powers that be, which their personal heirs 
and assigns at no distant day will wish they 
could relieve their memories of, even at! the 
expense of any amount of lying. But what is 
all that to you? What they hire you to fight, 
for is their own affair. You fight to learn the 
art, knowing by bitter experience that your 
true freedom can only be won by that art. 
What is it to you whether you go to school 
with a musket or a sword? He who bears a 
musket sees how a sword is borne, learns to 
What if your teacher were a Mc- 


| 


more drilling. That is the very first thing 
for you. If you could both drill and fight 
under Fremont for freedom all the better for 
you, to be sure. But rely on it, neither Mc- 
Clellan nor any other pro-slavery traitor will 
take office over you with muskets in your 


The cruelest wrong that has’ 


274. New York....ee...New York....Mch 14 


| 


| 





hands. Whoever consents to lead you will | OFFICERS OF THE 


be either a genuine abolitionist or timber out | 


of which you can make one about as quick as British Emancipation Society. 


ever Abraham Lincoln made a rail. Once! 
learn the practical art of war, no matter what CHAIRMAN: 
me cept io aka tte cannot fail | WILLIAM EVANS, 38, Gordon-square, W. C. 

t ; pply it to good | 
eT ina short time. We all were born! Joint Treasurers: 
and live in a ready-made ic. The P. A. TAYLOR,M. P , : 
bigger we grow the better it wi yA This W. 7. MALLESON, of, Holborn his Gen” 
age of cast iron, which began in April, 1861, | 
1s not going to lead to an iron age of caste. 
No man who gets the art of the musket shall 
lnck a chance to get that of the sword, or any Bankers: 


of the rights which the Constitution of the 
United States was made to preserve, and those ne a -Saece CORE 5 Oh Cleat 
ane, E. 


Honorary Secretary: 
F. W. CHESSON, 34, Newington-Crescent, S. 





rights are about all a man, of any color, needs 
| for his freedom, happiness, and respectabili- General Committee: 
ty. The brave deeds of your grandfathers | John stuart Mill, 


{ . . * 

who fought in the first revolution by the side EA. Taylor. M. P. 

CA ian eee nee pte iad: cdward Miall 

aber 2 sae now working mightily IM YOUF James Stansfeld, M. P. 

| behalt, Is prying open the infernal rusty Lieut. Gen. Peyronet Thompson 

E . . . . o > ny ” : : 

| gates of prejudice is the first success of their 3 ey — = re Dublin 

Ree ‘ Pats - ~ on. and Rev. Baptist Noe . 

j action on our torpid memories. Of course it) Professor Grikicle We Neweee - 

| is for your interest to crowd through as soon Aiel Heywood, Mayor of Manchester 

| as the crack is wide enough to let you in even William Be ae? ahem 

z : a ‘ 2 : P, a . _ i “Vi s rordon square 
edgewise. I didn t have the honor to assist in| Thos. Hughes, 'B. A., Lincoln's Inn 
the rescue of Shadrach, though Fillmore’s oehn Chapman, M. D. 
bea ¥ narles § ve ‘ i 
‘minions, who knew better, swore I did, but I Semuel Laces, Pes i — 
was in the court room and saw it done; and | Thomas Walker, Bouverie-street 
| I noticed that the brave and patriotic colored Fee heaghington, Lincoln's inn 
men who vindicated their manhood and the | Professor Goldwin Smith, Oxford 
Constitution on thatocecasion, did not wait till + ral Si a , 

| sys ‘ ri res vie Se uricher, Chelsea 
| the court room door was pried wide open, but George Thompson, Kennington 
“Squeezed in as soon as ever they could. sk Nee tilan, Dundee 
There will be no cluding you from the full) Rey! 3 Wane rs iD 
jand just share in the however-bounded Re- Edward Dicey, Clifford's in” 

arper Twelvetrees, F. S. S., Bromley-by-Bow 
Rey. S. A. Steinthal, Liv erpool sid 
And hundreds more. 


public which is due to your mind and man- 
hood, forever and forever more, the moment 
you begin to pour into its armies with fixed i 
| bayonets. Don't, = God’s sake, and your) = 
‘own, (not to speak of ours,) stand out on a A dh t 
point of hale Lonaves =“ taken, till the | © er 18 t m en 3 : 
| Union slaveholders, the loyal white traitors, 42 ; 
has Sot the rusty old gates closed, barred, | TRS BRSULTS OF OS: 
| bolted and locked again, with their great fe-| Jr 7 A ] r 4 

| tish padlock, the word ‘*wuitr.” Ose thing EMANCI PATIO N ! 
you must be certain of, for right reason is of |. 
|no. particular color. This war, asa white Translated by Miss Mary L. SooTH, translator 

of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


| war, wiil terminate either in favor of the lib- 
‘erty of colored men or against it. If you take 
|advantage of itto learn the use of arms, and. — terri =f ie oma gr in those countries 
eee fi P , Ser es eat a ee nae’) ere as taken place, that the importance of this 
j it should re sult in favor of liberty, you will | volume to the aaphe of the United States, in the pre- 
| have the incalculable advantage and glory to cent crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 
Sinai sterity of oc ep so | It was written at the suggesti f the le 
| erase tigeken es : : uggestion of the learned 
it P terity of having assisted to win that | Count Montalembert; is based entirely on offictal re- 
; il erty. If, on the contrary, peace is to be | ports; and its statements, whieh comprehend every 
|made in favor of slavery, you will be better ap ire ees + naa are fully a 
nt . Sin ah iceken -tesaceel eae te tae 3 f the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
| pre pared to vindicate your inalienable rights lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
| by exterminating the whites to any desirable | in the Chrestuin Eramimery may testify, It is pro- 
|extent—a fate which will be richly deserved | ROVNced) “among the most remarkable, fascinating 
aw a . s “ ..e and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
ry them, and which a just God will need you and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
ito execute. Just as surely as you prepare = Len bape —— a a “ as ardent 
be le ° ie ee pap | 8S Viete ugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
| Yours¢ If,to do it, He will have you do it, if _iu its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
ithe white Pharaohs at Washington leave any | “Es Chin beenoning, and clearin its conclusions.” 
occasion to have i * ioe aoe 3 . Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
pete et 7 eit done. 1 o you think, my | of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
| patient friends, that the children of Israel! for research among both public and private docu- 
| would have hesitated on any point of honor or ona — a devoted a life - t ee te 
ge ae Ae Par, ; : ° s forthcoming volume treats. e recent 
| etiquette to take muskets, if Pharoah had of- | received the order of nighthood from the Pope. - 
| fered them, in those sorry days of the brick banger abege. po ge of the ability displayed in this book ; 
lean : Sy: See ’ o which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
ya ds without straw? I think you don’t. [| three thousand francs by the French Academy. 
ithink you know your opportunity, as one | 
which if lost is not likely to occur again short 
/of the year A Dp. 2,000. I think you see | Wal be sent rree py MAIL, on recetpt of the price—$1.50 
| that this isthe promised land for you as well as ‘ 
f tee nase 3 - 5 Also, lately published, 
or the rest of us, and that you are not going | 
to be sent off into some Egypt of crocodiles) THE REJECTED STONE: 
{and musketoes, by any Abraham, Isaac or | Or ta we 
| Jacob, to be led back by any Moses. No, r INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 
‘my patient friends, but if the Fernando Wood | 
| Philistines among us triumph, and make 
3 Si gus ed ake an-! gmp; ; 
; pas rast 4 “ 1is remarkable book,” says the Christian Exram- 
other truce with slav ery, you will have occa- | ner, * discusses the go 2m of Emancipation as the 
;sion for a Joshua, and I hope you will be | result a the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
vesae: £ GE ) hess of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of u- 
| y tor him E lustration, and withala keenuess of satire and a fervid 
Y ours, truly, eloquence, which insure readers for the book.” 
Euizur Wricur. Pca 2r: eritie cs ay at “ This cloquent argument- 
op Eee ae : m eae spo | &tive, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
113 Av ery Street, Boston, Febr uary 15, 1863. South and the reason of the North.’ . 
| The dndependent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
| ficant query: “ Have we an American Carlyle?” 


So little is positively known of the economical and 


12 mo. 


by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 





—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 


Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 


MASSACHUSETTS NEWS, 


| The following list gives the various occu- 
| 
! 
| 
' 


pations ofthe members of the present Legis- 
by EW. Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


lature : | 
Merchants, 42; farmers, 41; lawyers, 36; This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
. but is of permanent raiue, NO OTHER BOOK so thor- 


| manufacturers, 21; boot and shoe manutac- oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
| turers, 16; clergymen, 12; traders, a3 phy- Secession, from its first inccptiou to its culmination 
| sicians, 8; gentlemen, 6; grocers, 5; clerks, | — 
5; builders, 4; mechanics, 5; lumber deal-|; PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
‘ers, 4; wood and coal dealers, 3; stove deal-! 16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
‘ers, printers, blacksmiths, druggists, shoe cut- | graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 
| ters, shoe makers, machinists, iron founders, | 
| paper makers, book keepers, publishers and) WOMAN’S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 
| teachers, 2 each ; lumber dealer, junk dealer, Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1961. 
jhotel keeper, stamper and gilder, liquor By Mrs.C HM. Dall, author of Woman's Right to 
| agent, deputy sheriff, insurance agent, hatter, | eee oo Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo, 
ne san sabes — ee | PUBLISHED ‘BY 
| stone cutter, treasurer, flour and grain deal- . : : 
ler, snuff and tobacco dealer, tamer and cur- | WALKER, WISE & CO 
lrier, shipwright and leather dealer, cashier, 245 WASHIZ,GTON ST., BOSTON. 
‘piano manufacturer, editor and printer, |); ——-~~—-——-—- — 
|wheel maker, nurseryman, dyer, tanner, AV 
‘truckman, railroad agent, manufacturer and | COLD MED AL Pl AN 0) FORTE 
'merchant, wool assorter, seedsman, trial jus- | 
tice, jeweler,mariner, editor, shipmaster, mas- MANUFACTORY, 

A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


ter mariner, merchant tailor, cotton gin man- 
No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 


|ufacturer, treasurer of savings bank, em- | 
| ployed on locks and canals, one each. 
| William Mitchell of Lynn, W. A. Richardson | myeTeR: 
‘of Lowell, N. B. Shurtleff of Boston, Rey. L. : a sees 
/R. Thayer of Lowell, Rev. Amos Blanchard | Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
lof Lowell, and Rev. Edward C. Clark of 
| Newton have been chosen overseers of Har- 
vard College. 


$175 to $800. 
| Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange 


Paurers 1x: Massacnusetts.—In Suffolk 
County, the whole number of persons re- | 
lieved or supported both in and out of the | 
_alms-houses, by the several cities and towns, | 
‘was 12,814, of which 12,190 were in Boston. 
''The number of those in the same county who 
were ordered out of almshouses, was 12,386, | 
‘of whom 11,768 were in Boston. ‘The num- 
ber of those supported or relieved who were | lay 
made dependent by intemperance was 7,596 ; | WS aN 
aud of those made dependent in consequence AS) Mass : 
of the intemperance of parents, 3,770. The * NCTON ST. Bo STON, 
_number of paupers sent to State Almshouses, 
‘was 1,807, of whom 1,795 were sent from Bos- | 
‘ton. The estimated value of the almshouse | 


establishments is $100,500 (real estate) and ; 

$10,500 (personal.) The average weekly cost .P L A N O S ! 
of supporting paupers in the almshouses was 

$151; out of the almshouses $2 95. The to- ae 
tal cost of supporting paupers in and out of 


the almshouses was &141,380 25 of which! 
$136,579 50 was borne by the city of Boston. Special attention is mvited to his STAR SCALE 
- PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 


Phe number of indigent children under four- | gisior? FABBEL, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
teen years of age supported at the public MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
charge appears to have been but forty-five, ‘i#timsuished musicians. 


of whom forty-two were from Boston and Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 
three from North Chelsea. 


The grand aggregate of the State is as fol- A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


lows: Whole number relieved and supported 
in and out of Almshouses, 47,991; aided or 514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


assisted out of Almshouses, 38,247 ; partially 
assisted or supported out of Alinshouses, 11,- 
752; number of paupers tinable to perform 
labor 2,505; insane persons supported or re- | Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
lieved at public outlay, 856; idiots thus sup- | mer Professor‘t Harvard Univers:ty, Cambridge :— 
ported or relieved, 314; whole number sup- — cayprincr, Dec. 16, 61—My Dear Sir:—The 
ported and relieved made dependent by In- Piano which I bought of you a few ee (ten 

. ~o 10.857- pee ‘ ; . , months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
te MPEERNCE, 1 a 7; made depends Bs by the and is be ieved to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
inteinperance of parents, 8,406: whole num- its kind. Many performers—some of these persone 


ber of alien paupers, 7,721; whole number of of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex - 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 


pas ie having settlements in the towns, 15, praise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
560; whole number sent to State Alms- make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
as 94! ses j » eave of service to you. 

house Sy 4,949. Almhouses in the seve ral Lao: my Gene sie. very truly yours, 

counties, 220; acres of land connected with (Signed) A. P: Peasopy. 

Alinshonses, 21,178 1-2: estimated aggre- A-M- MePhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 

gate value of Almshouse establishments $1,-  — Trans/ated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 

193,749, (real estate, ) and $276,590 76, (per- of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 

gas : ; S oe wht in America :— 

sonal) ; average cost per week of supporting — sr. Joux, N. B., July 20, °61.—Having used one o 

paupers in Alinshouses, #1 34; of supporting My. MePhail’s Stur Piancs instead of @ Grand, in my 
o1 ¢9 concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe 

them ome of Almshouses $1 62; total cost Of »,., instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 

supporting the poor in and out of Almshous- promptitude of action, ¢ asticity and delicacy of 

1c RRR? eR :  aertncs 29;;.. touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 

‘ » F662,601 $5; valuc of pauper labor 326,- tours aun quest sed severe teste, 1 conaider them 

Ubi Bo, aya z to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 

The aggregate number of indigent chil- manufacture. ss RICHARD MULDER. 
dren under the age of aa ae sis SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS. 
B01; +s 758, females 52%. seve 

1,301; males 758, fe males i 1e severa races sia Gi dui 

counties, not already specified, report as fol- o . PS , 

; ; iert « > . ames. eares. ates, OT. 
lows relative to this subjec t: Barnstable, 48 Tt Moon Keste.ici.c pues Feb 28....Liverpool 
Berkshire, 131; Bristol, 119; Dukes, 8; Es- City of Washington New ae 3 : isa 
se 3; hi 25: Hampden, 53; British Queen..... New York....} ee ee Nassau 
eo ee: d pear atk 235 - £ , k ’ Canada....... ---.- Boston Mech 4....Liverpool 
Hampshire, 40 ; Middlesex, 23; 2 antuc et, City of Baltimore..New York. ... Meh 7....Liverpool 
16: Norfolk, 73; Plymouth, 104; Worcester, China..............New York...-Mch 11.... Liverpool 

. Kangaroo........-- New York....Mch 14....Liverpool 
Bremen 
Mch 18....Liverpool 


SPLENDID 8TOCK OF 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following testimonials are selected from among undrhed 











r ’ t 9 FROM EUROPE. 

W } Misscess as Southampton Feb. 11....New York 

REV M. D. CO! AY 8 Prager poe de oa -eo--Feb. 12....New York 
China.... 

j New York......... Southam Feb. 1&...New York 

Tracts for To-day <i « . ‘Arabia Feb. 21 ......Boston 

Eggs lane Sa | | Australasian...-..Liverpool.....Feb. 28....New York 

Natural History ofthe Devil - 05. i 
Any of the sami post-paid on nanan tt. Press of Commercial Printing House, 
y, OFFIcE. i Kilby Street, Boston. 


Ara Boston 
City of Bi ; Fete Tesstow York 
WORKS. vescoccee. LAverpool.....Feb. 14....} ew Yor 
Kangaroo ......++- Feb. 19....New York 
ae tdi § deep | Teutonia ++.» Southampton. Feb. 25....New York 
the price. Address ComMMONWEALTH 5 
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